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THE MODERN NOVEL 


Tommy Kelly, star of “Tom Sawyer, United 
Artists’ film, reads the story of the origi- 
nal Tom in Mark Twain‘s great novel. 
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Tell Me a Story 


An Editorial 


EOPLE have always 
Pes stories to divert 

and amuse each 
other. Tales of adventure, 
of derring-do, of romance, 
of conquest, of man’s strug- 
gle against man, comprised 
the earliest yarns ever in- 
vented. These same ele- 
ments go to make up what 
we call the novel today. 
Novels are stories, sometimes long and complex, 
sometimes short and_simple, but always creating a 
world of the imagination peopled with characters 
that seem real to us. And although the modern novel 
has come a long way from those first stories, the 
novelist’s job is still to tell a tale about life. 

There are all kinds of novels, to be read for vari- 
ous reasons at various times. If you want a vicarious 
thrill there’s the whole realm of romantic fiction, 
with its dashing heroes and lovely ladies always 
needing to be rescued. If your mood calls for release 
from this humdrum world there’s the department of 
fantasy. If you’re bored, and deep plotting is your 
dish, there are detective and mystery tales guaran- 
teed to raise both your hair and your blood pressure. 
And, for those who take a serious interest in the af- 
fairs of the world, there is the solid phalanx of books 
which deal with the realities. 

In this special Novel Issue of Scholastic we have 
tried to tell you enough about novels and the men 
and women who write them to fan your interest in 
books. We are not suggesting you should spend all 
your spare moments on the great masterpieces of 
literature. We won’t complain if we catch you read- 
ing P. G. Wodehouse when you could be reading 
Thomas Mann. These two authors are the finest in 
their own fields, but you’ve got to find out why. It is 
up to you to develop your own literary tastes by read- 
ing widely and applying a critical yardstick to what 
you find. See for yourself how individual books mea- 





sure up to, or fall short of, the standards of prose 
style, literary technique, plot, sincerity, and social 
significance that have become recognized by the taste 
of discriminating readers through the years. Decide 
for yourself whether the novelist has failed in his 
attempt to share with you his vision of life. 

These judgments ought to be your own. If you 
don’t like a book, be honest about it. If you’ve given 
it a fair trial and find it bores you, put it away, and 
give it another chance later on when your own ex- 
periences in life have made you more receptive to 
that theme. Don’t be a snob and pretend you find a 
book interesting just because it’s on some one’s five 
foot shelf of world classics everyone should read. 

Arnold Bennett says that a novelist is “he who, 
having seen life, and being so excited by it that he 
absolutely must transmit his vision to others, chooses 
narrative fiction as the liveliest vehicle for the relief 
of his feelings.” In order to do this the novelist must 
create people who come alive, people we know or in 
whom we can recognize ourselves. That is character- 
ization, and it’s the acid test of a novel. A novel 
can amuse, it can entertain, it can release our emo- 
tions, it can even be vastly informative, but unless 
the people in it are real to us and have given us a 
conviction of having watched life itself, it fails. 

Stout Cortez, you remember, stood silent on his 
peak in Darien. And no wonder,—he had just dis- 
covered an ocean. Here was a new world, stretehing 
endlessly before him, something he and his men 
hadn’t known before, something to be explored. 
There’s a world for you to explore too, a Pacific 
Ocean of experience, people to méet and know, lives 
to relive, crises to be met and dealt with in the world 
of fiction. Each of us makes this discovery for him- 
self sometime during his reading life. Remember 
the first novel you ever read? It may have been Tom 
Sawyer or David Copperfield, or a historical melo- 
drama by Henty, or the best-beloved Little Women, 
but there you were. Good or bad, you had discovered 
the world of fiction. 
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OLD SLEWFOOT 


A Chapter from the Best-Selling Novel, The Yearling 
By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


and stood up from the table. 
“Well, son, we got our day’s 
work laid out for us.” 

Jody’s heart fell. Hoeing— 

“We stand a right good chancet o’ 
comin’ up with that 
bear today.” 

The sun was bright 
again. 

“Fetch me my shot- 
bag and my powder 
horn. And the tinder 
horn.” 

Jody jumped to 
bring them. 

“Look at him 
move,” his mother 
said. “To see him hoe, 
you’d think he was a 
snail. Say ‘huntin’’ 
and he’s quick as a 
otter.” 

She went to the kitchen safe and 
took out one of the few remaining 
glasses of jelly. She spread the jelly 
on the left-over stack of hot cakes 
and tied them in a piece of cloth and 
dropped them in Penny’s knapsack. 
She took the remains of the sweet 
potato pone and set aside a piece for 
herself, then added the pone to 
the knapsack. 

“This ain’t much dinner,” she said. 
“Mebbe you’ll be soon back.” 

‘Don’t look for us ’til you see us,” 
Penny said. ‘““Anyways, no man never 
starved to death in a day.” 

“To hear Jody tell it,” she said, “he 
kin starve to death about a hour after 
breakfast.” 

Penny swung the knapsack and 
tinder horn over his shoulder. 

“Jody, take the big knife and go 
cut a good strip offen that ’gator tail.” 

The meat, dry-cured for the feed- 
ing of the dogs, hung in the smoke- 
house. Jody ran to it and swung open 
the heavy timbered door. The smoke- 
house was dark and cool, odorous 
with the smell of hams and bacons, 
dusty with the ash of hickory. The 
rafters, studded with square-headed 
nails for the hanging of meats, were 
now almost bare. Three shoulders of 
ham hung, lean and withered, and 
two bacon sides. A haunch of jerked 
venison swung beside the smoked 
alligator meat. Old Slewfoot had in- 
deed done damage. Betsy the brood- 
sow would have filled the room with 
her plump progeny by the coming of 
fall. Jody hacked away a piece of al- 
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ligator. The meat was dry but ten- 
der. He touched his tongue to it. Its 
saltiness was not unpleasing. He 
joined his father in the yard. 

At sight of the old muzzle-loading 
shotgun, Julia lifted her voice in a 
wail of delight. Rip 
shot from under the 
house to join her. 
Perk, the new feice, 
wagged his tail stu- 
pidly and without un- 
derstanding. Penny 
patted the dogs in 
turn. 

“You'll likely not 
be so merry, time the 
day be done,” he told 
them. “Jody-boy, you 
best put on your 


It seemed to Jody 
that he would burst if there was fur- 
ther delay. He dashed into his room 
and routed out his heavy cowhide 
brogans from under the bed. He 
slipped his feet into them and raced 
after his father as though the hunt 
would be done and over before he 
reached him. Old Julia was loping 
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world’s his, to prowl eed in.” 
The trail led south hé 
black-jacks. After the rain f4 


ternoon before, the great nubbed 
tracks made a plain pattern across 
the sand. 

“He’s got a foot like a giant,” 
Penny said. 

The black-jacks ended as though 
they had been sown by hand and 
there had been no more seed in the 
sack. The land was lower and the 
growth was of large pines. 

“Pa, how big you reckon he be?” 

“He’s big. He ain’t full weight right 
now, account of his stomach bein’ 
shrunk up from layin’ up, and empty. 
But look at that track. Hit’s sizable 
enough to prove him. And look at the 
way it’s deeper at the back. A deer 
track’ll prove the same. A deer or 
bear that’s fat and heavy’ll sink in 
that-a-way. A leetle ol’ light doe or 
yearlin’ ‘ll walk tippy-toed, and 
you’ll not see more than the front of 
their hooves. Oh, he’s big.” 

“You'll not be scairt when we come 
up with him, Pa?” 

“Not lessen things goes mighty 
wrong. I’m fearful, always, for the 
pore dogs. They’re the scapers gits 
the worst of it.” 

Penny’s eyes twinkled. 

“I don’t reckon you'll be scairt, 
son?” 

“Not me.” He thought a moment. 
“But if I was to be scairt, must I 
climb a tree?” 











ahead, her long nose against the trail. 

“The trail’ll not be too cold, Pa? 
Reckon he won’t be gone too fur yon- 
der to ketch up with him?” 

“He'll be fur yonder, but we got a 
heap better chancet o’ ketchin’ up 
with him, do we let him take it easy 
and give him time to lay up. A bear 
that knows he’s follered moves a 
sight faster’n one that figgers the 









“Yes, son,” Penny chuckled. “Even 
if you ain’t scairt, hit’s a good place 
to watch the ruckus.” 

They walked in silence. Old Julia 
moved certainly. Rip the bulldog was 
content to follow at her heels, snuf- 
fing where she snuffed, stopping 
when she hesitated. She blew 
through her soft nose when the 
grasses tickled it. The feice made 
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dashes to one side or another and 
once tore wildly after a rabbit that 
bolted from under his nose. Jody 
whistled after him. 

“Leave him go, son,” Penny told 
him. “He’ll join up agin when it 
comes to him he’s lonesome.” 

Old Julia gave a thin high wail 
and looked over her shoulder. 

“The wise old scaper’s changin’ his 
direction,” Penny said. “Likely he’s 
headin’ for the saw-grass ponds. If- 
fen that’s his notion, .we kin mebbe 
slip around and surprise him.” 

Some understanding came to Jody 
of the secret of his father’s hunting. 
The Forresters, he thought, would 
have plunged after old Slewfoot the 
moment they found his kill. They 
would have shouted and bellowed, 
their pack of dogs would have bayed 
until the scrub echoed with it, for 
they encouraged them in it, and the 
wary old bear would have had full 
warning of their coming. His father 
got game, ten to their one. The little 
man was famous for it. 

Jody said, “You shore kin figger 
what a creetur’ll do.” 

“You belong to figger. A wild cree- 
tur’s quicker’n a man and a heap 
stronger. What’s a man got that a 
bear ain’t got? A mite more sense. He 
cain’t out-run a bear, but he’s a sorry 
hunter if he cain’t out-study him.” 

The pines were becoming scatter- 
ing. There was suddenly a strip of 
hammock land, and a place of live 
oaks and scrub palmettos. The un- 
dergrowth was thick, laced with cat- 
briers. Then hammock, too, ended, 
and to the south and west lay a broad 
open expanse that looked at first 
sight to be a meadow. This was the 
saw-grass. It grew knee-deep in wa- 
ter, its harsh saw-edged blades rising 
so thickly that it seemed a compact 
vegetation. Old Julia splashed 
into it. The rippling of the wa- 
ter showed the pond. A gust 
of air passed agross the open 
area, the saw-grass waved and 
parted, and the shallow water 
of a dozen ponds showed 
clearly. Penny watched the 
hound intently. The treeless 
expanse seemed to Jody more 
stirring than the shadowy for- 
est. At any moment the great 
black form might rear itself 
high. 

He whispered, “Will we cut 
around?” 

Penny shook his head. He an- 
swered in a low voice. 

“Wind’s wrong. Don’t seem to me 
like he’s headin’ acrost it, nohow.” 

The hound splashed in a zigzag 
trail where solid ground edged the 
saw-grass. Here and there the scent 
was lost in the water. Once she 
dipped her head to lap, not in thirst, 
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but for the very taste of the trail. She 
moved confidently down the middle 
of the pond. Rip and Perk found their 
short legs too deep in muck for com- 
fort. They retreated to higher ground 
and shook themselves, watching 
Julia anxiously. Perk barked shortly, 
and Penny slapped him, for quiet. 
Jody stepped cautiously behind his 
father. A blue heron flew low over 
him without warning, and he started. 
The pond water was cold an instant 
against his legs, his breeches were 
clammy, the muck sucked at his 
shoes. Then the water was comfort- 
able, and it was good to walk in the 
wet coolness, leaving sandy whirl- 
pools behind. 

“He’s feedin’ on the fire-plant,” 
Penny murmured. 

He pointed to the flat arrow- 
shaped leaves. Edges showed jagged 
toothmarks. Others were bitten clear 
of the stalk. 

“Hit’s his spring tonic. A bear’ll 
make for it first thing, time he comes 
out in the spring.” He leaned close 
and touched a leaf whose ragged edge 
was turning brown. “Dogged if he 
wa’n’t here a night ago, too. That’s 
how come him to have appetite for a 
nip o’ pore old Betsy.” 

The hound too paused. The scent 
lay now, not underfoot, but on the 
reeds and grasses where the strong- 
smelling fur had brushed. She laid 
her long nose against a bulrush and 
stared into space, then, satisfied as to 
direction, splashed due south at a 
lively pace. Penny spoke now freely. 

“He’s done feedin’. Old Julia says 
he’s clippin’ it for home.” 

He moved to higher land, keeping 
the hound in sight. He walked brisk- 
ly, chatting. 

“Many’s the time I’ve seed a bear 
feedin’ on the fire-plant in the moon- 





light. He’ll snort and shuffle, and 
splash and grunt. He'll rip them 
leaves offen the stems and cram ’em 
in his ugly ol’ mouth like a person. 
Then he’ll nose along and chaw, like 
a dog chawin’ grass. And the night- 
birds cryin’ over him, and the bull- 
frogs hollerin’ like hound-dogs, and 
the Mallards callin’ ‘Snake! Snake! 

















Snake!’ and the drops o’ water on the 
leaves o’ the fire-plant shinin’ bright 
and red as a bull-bat’s eyes—” 

It was as good as seeing it, to hear 
Penny tell of it. 

“T’d shore love to see a bear feedin’ 
on the fire-plant, Pa.” 

“Well, you live long as me, and 
you'll see that and a heap more 
things, is strange and curious.” 

“Did you shoot ’em, Pa, while they 
.was feedin’?” 

“Son, I’ve helt back my shot and 
contented myself with watchin’ many 
a time when creeturs was feedin’ 
harmless and innocent. It goes agin 
me to crack down at sich a time, Or 
when creeturs is matin’. Now and 
agin, when it was git meat or the 
Baxters go hongry, I’ve done what 
I’ve no likin’ to do. And don’t you 
grow up like the Forresters, killin’ 
meat you got no use for, for the fun of 
it. That’s evil as the bears. You hear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Old Julia gave a sharp cry. The 
trail cut at right angles, to the east. 

“I feared it,’ Penny said. “The 
bay—” 

The red bay thicket seemed im- 
pentrable. This land of sudden 
changes gave good cover for the 
game. Old Slewfoot in his careless 
feeding had never been far from 
shelter. The bay saplings stood as 
close together as the palings of a 
stockade. Jody wondered how the 
bear had managed to work his bulk 
among them. But here and there the 
saplings thinned, or were young and 
limber, and he could see, plainly 
marked, a common trail. Other crea- 
tures had used it. Tracks crossed and 
criss-crossed. Wild-cat had followed 
deer, lynx had followed wild-cat, and 
all about were the paw-prints of the 
small things, ’coons and rabbits and 
*possums and skunks, feeding 
cautiously aside from their 
predatory kin. 

Penny said, “I reckon I best 
load.” 

He clucked to Julia to wait 
for him. She lay down know- 
ingly to rest and Rip and Perk 
dropped willingly beside her. 
Jody had been carrying the 
powder horn over his shoul- 
der. Penny opened it and 
shook a measure of powder 
down the muzzle. From his 
shot-bag he pulled a wisp of 
dried black Spanish moss, in- 
serted it for wadding, and packed it 
with the ramrod. He dropped in a 
measure of low-mould shot, more 
wadding, and at the last, a cap, and 
used the ramrod lightly again. 

“All right, Julia. Git him.” 

The morning’s trailing had been @ 
leisurely business; a pleasant jaunt- 
ing rather than a hunt. Now the dark 
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ARJORIE K. RAWLINGS 


HE novel of the year is certainly Mar- 

jorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling 
—that lovely story of Jody Baxter and a 
year of his life in the Florida scrub coun- 
try. In this book the author (and the 
reader) sees entirely through Jody’s eyes 
and shares with him the dangers, joys, 
longings, and final tragedy of his little 
world. 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings is no stran- 
ger to Scholastic. We had already given 
you two of her short stories before The 
Yearling put her in the literary spotlight 
last spring. She has been living in Flor- 
ida now for a number of years and knows 
and loves the country she writes about. 
She has published two other novels— 
South Moon Under, and Golden Apples 
(Scribners) and many short stories. 

The chapter we are giving you is an 
incident in Jody’s life. It does not touch 
on the main theme of the book—Jody’s 
longing for a pet and his realization of 
that longing when he adopts the little 
fawn, Flag. That story you will have to 
read as a whole; it wouldn’t be fair to 
take any part of it out of the book. 








bay thicket closed in over their heads, 
jorees flew from the denseness with 
an alarming whir of wings, the earth 
was soft and black, and there were 
scurryings and rustlings on either 
side in the bushes. On the trail, a bar 
of sunlight lay occasionally where 
the thicket parted. The scent, for all 
the comings and goings, was not con- 
fused, for the taint of bear hung 
heavy in the leafy tunnel. The short 
fur of the bulldog stood on end. Old 
Julia ran swiftly. Penny and Jody 
were forced to stoop to follow. Penny 
swung the muzzle-loader in his right 
hand, its barrel tipped at-an angle, 
So that if he stumbled and the charge 
went off, he would not touch the run- 
ning dogs before him. A branch 
crashed behind and Jody clutched at 
his father’s shirt. 

The thicket thinned. The ground 
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dropped lower and became a swamp. 
The sunlight came through in patches 
as big as a basket. There were giant 
ferns here, taller than their heads. 
One lay crushed where the bear had 
moved across it. Its spiced sweetness 
lay heavy on the warm air. A young 
tendril sprang back into an upright 
position. Penny pointed to it. Slew- 
foot, Jody understood, had passed not 
many minutes before. Old Julia was 
feverish. The trail was food and 
drink. Her nose skimmed the damp 
ground. A scrub jay flew ahead, 
warning the game, and crying 
“Plick-up-wha-a-a.” 

The swamp dipped to a running 
branch no broader than a fence post. 
The print of the nubbed foot spanned 
it. A water moccasin lifted a curious 
head, then spun down-stream in 
smooth brown spirals. Across the 
branch, palmettos grew. The great 
track continued across the swamp. 
Jody noticed that the back of his 
father’s shirt was wet. He touched 
his own sleeve. It was dripping. Sud- 
denly Julia bayed and Penny began 
to run. 

“The Creek!” he shouted. “He’s 
tryin’ to make the Creek!” 

Sound filled the swamp. Saplings 
crashed. The bear was a black hurri- 
cane, mowing down obstructions. 
The dogs barked and bayed. The 
roaring in Jody’s ears was his heart 
pounding. A bamboo vine tripped 
him and he sprawled and was on 
his feet again. Penny’s short legs 
churned in front of him like paddles. 
Slewfoot would make Juniper Creek 
before the dogs could halt him at 
bay. 

A clear space opened at the creek’s 
bank. Jody saw a vast black shape- 
less form break through. Penny halt- 
ed and lifted his gun. On the instant, 
a small brown missile hurled itself 
at the shaggy head. Old Julia had 
caught up with her. enemy. She 
leaped and retreated, and in the mo- 
ment of retreat, was at him again. 
Rip darted in beside her. Slewfoot 
wheeled and slashed at him. Julia 
flashed at his flank. Penny held his 
fire. He could not shoot, for the dogs. 

Old Slewfoot was suddenly, decep- 
tively, indifferent. He seemed to 
stand baffled, slow and uncertain, 
weaving back and forth. He whined 
like a child whimpering. The dogs 
backed off an instant. The moment 
was perfect for a shot and Penny 
swung his gun to his shoulder, drew 
a bead on the left cheek, and pulled 
the trigger. A harmless pop sounded. 
He cocked the hammer again and 
pulled the trigger once more. The 
sweat stood out on his forehead. 
Again the hammer clicked futilely. 
Then a black storm broke. It roared 
in on the dogs with incredible swift- 























NAME ME: (1. English, 1908) 


A Novel Puzzle on Titles of Novels 


HIS is the first of ten cartoons scat- 

tered through the pages of this issue. 
Each cartoon suggests the title of a well- 
known novel. Some are classics, some are 
contemporary. Some of them are easy 
as pie; others are a little harder. To 
give you a start, we indicate nationality 
and date. 

After you have figured out the ten 
titles, make a list of them (and the au- 
thor of each book). Then write a 500- 
word essay on your favorite of these ten 
authors and send your list and essay te 
the NAME ME Contest Editor, Scholastic 
Magazine, 250 E. 43rd Street, New York 
City. The student sending in the best 
essay (along with a correct list of titles 
and authors, of course) will have his 
essay published in Scholastic and will re- 
ceive a prize of any $2.50 or $3.00 novel 
of his choice. Second Prize will be any 
novel on the Modern Library list. Third 
prize: any novel on the Modern Age list. 
There will also be ten honorable men- 
tions announced in the magazine. All en- 
tries must be mailed by Nov. 5, 1938. 





ness. White tusks and curved claws 
were streaks of lightning across it. 
It snarled and whirled and gnashed 
its teeth and slashed in every direc- 
tion. The dogs were as quick. Julia 
made swift sorties from the rear, and 
when Slewfoot wheeled to rake at 
her, Rip leaped for the hairy throat. 

Jody was in a paralysis of horror. 
He saw that his father had cocked 
the hammer again and stood half- 
crouching, licking his lips, fingering 
the trigger. Old Julia bored in at the 
bear’s right flank. He wheeled, not 
on her, but on the bulldog at his left. 
He caught him sideways and sent 
him sprawling into the bushes. Again 
Penny pulled the trigger. The explo- 
sion that followed had a sizzling 
sound, and Penny fell backward. The 
gun had back-fired. 

(Continued on page 33) 











A Novelist Breaks into Print 


By Sinclair Lewis 


least often answered in bi- 
ographies, is why he ever became a 
writer at all; why, instead of the ac- 
tive and friendly career of a doctor 
or a revolutionist or 
an engineer or an ac- 
tor or an aviator 
(stage-driver it 
would have been in 
my early day), he 
should choose to sit 
alone, year after year, 
making up fables or 
commenting on what 
other and livelier cit- 
izens actually do. 
There is no problem 
about it when the 
writer’s family circle 
is “artistic’—as with 
Hugh Walpole, col- 
lateral descendant of 
the great Horace and 
son of a brilliant bish- 
op. He goes into his 
father’s business 
somewhat as the gro- 
cer’s son takes in his 
turn to the appalling 
existence of handing 
ketchup and corn- 
starch across a count- 
er all day long. But 
how the devil did a 
Wells, a Bennett, a 
Howells, a_ Whitman 
ever, in their dreary middleclass 
boyhood homes, happen on writing 
as a desirable thing to do? 

And how did a Harry Sinclair 
Lewis, son of an average doctor in a 
Midwestern prairie village, who 
never—but never! — heard at table 
any conversation except “Is Mrs. 
Harmon feeling any better?” and 
“Butter’s gone up again” and “Mrs. 
Whipple told me that Mrs. Simonton 
told her that the Kellses have got a 
cousin from Minneapolis staying 
with them”—a youth who till he was 
ready to enter university had never 
seen any professional writer except 
the local country editors—how came 
it that at eleven he had already de- 
cided to become a short-story writer 
(an ambition, incidentally, that he 
never adequately carried out) and 
that at fourteen he sent off to Har- 
per’s Magazine what he believed to 
be a poem? 

A good many psychologists have 
considered that in such a case, the 
patient has probably by literary ex- 
hibitionism been trying to get even 


NE of the most curious ques- 
tions about a writer, and one 





Portrait by Georges Schreiber 
(Houghton Miffin) 


Here you have Sinclair Lewis, 
who won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1930. In this short 
piece he tells how he became 
a writer, the author of Main 
Street, Babbitt, Arrowsmith. 


with his schoolmates who could out- 
fight, outswim, outlove, and in gen- 
eral outdo him. Of me that explana- 
tion must have been partly true, but 
only partly, because while I was a 
mediocre sportsman in Boytown, I 
was neither a cripple 
nor a Sensitive Soul. 
With this temptation 
to. artistic revenge 
was probably com- 
binéd the fact that my 
stepmother (since my 
father remarried 
when I was six, she 
was psychically my 
own mother) read to 
me more than was the 
village custom. And 
my father, though he 
never spoke of them, 
did have books in the 
house, and did respect 
them, as one who had 
been a schoolteacher 
before he went to 
medical school. 

Anyway, cause or 
not, there was, at 
eleven or earlier, the 
itch for scribbling. I 
must have been about 
ten when I regularly 
wrote a newspaper 
with the most strictly 
limited clientele in 
the world—myself. It 
had “departments,” 
with not only a byline but a portrait 
of the department-editor. And at fif- 
teen or so, I had a vacation-time job 
on the Sauk Center Herald, setting 
type, running a hand- press, and 
writing items (usually ending “A 
good time was voted by all”) at the 
combined salary of nothing at all. 
Toward the end of summer when I 
asked for a raise, I was fired on the 
reasonable grounds that I wasn’t 
worth what I had been getting. But 
I first had, that summer, the ecstasy 
of thus Breaking into Print. 

By the time I had wriggled doubt- 
fully into Yale, the itch was beyond 
prophylaxis. To writing, then, I de- 
voted more eagerness than to any 
study, any sport, and on the Yale 
Literary Magazine and the Yale 
Courant I showered long mediaeval 
poems, with lovely ladies clad in 
white samite, mystic, won-der-ful; 
tales about Minnesota Swedes; and 
even two lyrics in what must have 
been terrible German. Perhaps half 
of them were accepted. The Lit was 
solemn, awesome, grammatical, tra- 


ditional, and completely useless as g 
workshop; the Courant was frivo- 
lous, humble, and of the greatest use. 
. .. There was also a class in short- 
story writing in which the teacher, 
later author of a couple of fifth-rate 
novels, might have been pretty 
harmful if he had only been brighter. 

During Yale I had my first accep- 
tance by a real magazine—and it was 
critical, slightly scandalous, and in- 
‘clined to make any number of worthy 
persons uncomfortable. 

It was the time when Katherine 
Cecil Thurston’s The Masquerader 
was the book of the hour, receiving 
as much quivering adulation as now 
lays itself before Gone With the 
Wind. At that time (end of my soph- 
omore year, if I remember) I hap- 
pened on an old novel, The Premier 
and the Painter, by Israel Zangwill 
but published under a pseudonym, 
and this tale was in general scheme 
precisely like The Masquerac er. I re- 
ported this in an article and that was 
the first of the many happy times I 
have been damned by the New York 
editorial writers. 

My next adventure in what is 
termed “letters” was even more du- 
bious. Having a natural distaste for 
children and an inability to com- 
municate with them which has per- 
sisted to this day, I naturally took 
to writing “children’s verse,” of 
which a litter appeared in the wo- 
men’s magazines. As I remember 
these finger - exercises, compared 
with them A. A. Milne’s pranks are 
Miltonic. And it was during college 
or just afterward that I sold my first 
short story—to a California maga- 
zine called The Blue Mule, and for 
the very satisfactory price of seven 
dollars. Commercially, at least, I had 

(Continued on page 10) 
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WHO AM I? 


Can You Name These Twenty Novelists, Living and Dead ? 


(Here’s a game for fiction addicts. Your teacher has the answers. ) 





1. I am Swedish. 2. I am 
the first woman to win the 


. I was a member of the 
Indiana Legislature. 2. 
Two of my novels won 
Pulitzer Prizes. 3. The title - my diary was published in 
of one book is a number 


island has been 
after one of my 
novels. 2. I lived in Samoa. 


Scholastic early poems is called Requiem. 





1. I was a sailor, first. 2. . am famous for the 
bulk of my books. 


last novel contains a mil- 
. I died last 
month at the age of 38. 


painter, Cezanne. 
saved a man from Devil's 
has just been published 3. Paul Muni’s said 


in a popular magazine 





1.1 am a “wee dour Scot.” 1. 1 am often called the 
. I was knighted b 
King of England in 1913. 3. 


My most famous character 





pen-name which 
y contemporaries 


3e 


Magic Mountain. 





1. a native of York- 
shire. 2. American report- 


1. My parents were mis- 
: I fave Saad 4 
uence, on other 





lived a year in the Arizona 
desert and 


3. I was born in this coun- 
. and raised in China. 
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1. I worked for years in a 
custom house. 2. I was an 
intimate friend of Haw- 
thorne. 3. My most famous 
character was an animal 
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1. | was born in England 
in isl. 2. I showed early 
talent as a caricaturist. 
My most famous character 
is named Becky Sharp 


1. I made a famous remark 
about the weather. 2. I 
mined gold in Nevada. 3. 
Three years ago I cele- 
brated my centenary 





1. 1 am a Russian. 2. Greta 
Garbo played one of my 
characters. 3. I was born 
an aristocrat; late in life 
founded a religious sect 








_I was born in Buenos 


about South America and 
England. 3. A bird sanc- 
tuary commemorates me 





1. I taught school in Pitts- 

th. 2. Most of my nov- 
els are about the Middle 
West. 3. I was once an edi- 
tor of McClure's Magazine 





I am a Frenchman. 2 
I wrote a great sociologi- 


connected with silver can- 





I have recently visited 
America. 2. My most fa- 
mous novel was written 

made 


teacher famous. 








“The Citadel” 


OU’VE often heard people say “No, I haven’t read the 

book, but I’ve seen it in the movies.” Hollywood keeps 
its eye on popular novels and more often than not they are 
turned into films. Sometimes these movies are better than 
the novels themselves, sometimes they’re a little less success- 
ful. The ideal thing for us all to do of course is both to read 
the book and see the movie. Then and only then are we able 
to judge for ourselves how good a job has been done in 
selecting episodes, placing emphasis, building up charac- 
ters, taking liberties with the original plot, and in interpret- 
ing the whole feeling of the book. 

The Citadel by A. J. Cronin is one of the newest novels 
turned movie. It’s about the medical profession today in 
England (and applies equally well to our country). In it 
we watch the enthusiasm, disillusionment, and final satis- 
faction of a young man who finds himself, at length, in his 
profession as a servant to society. Many of you have read 
the book. Now go to the movie and see for yourself how 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has turned a good novel into a good 
movie. 

The pictures herewith show a few highlights of the film. 


TWO: Andrew and his friend Philip Denny (Ralph reer 
ardson) know that a town sewer is responsible for a typhoid 
outbreak but are unable to get anything done about it. The 
two men take matters im their own hands, blow up the sewer. 


mE, 


cae 


FOUR: Andrew to the rescue. In spite of Chenkin’s chi- 
eanery the young doctor becomes the hero of the hour when 
he risks his own life to save a miner caught in a coalslide. 
He amputates the miner’s arm, gets him safely to a hospital. 


= 


ONE: Andrew Manson (Robert Donat) just out of medical 
school is the new doctor in a mining township in South 
Wales. Here he meets Christine Barlow (Rosalind Russell) 
school teacher. Above they argue; Jater on they fall in love. 


THREE: Chenkin (Francis Sullivan), ill-natured and dan- 
gerous, shows the first signs of enmity for Andrew when the 
doctor refuses to sign a certificate saying that Chenkin is 
unable to work. Chenkin makes trouble among the other men. 


FIVE: Andrew and Christine (now married) do some original 
research into the cause of a lung infection ameng the min- 
ers. Thwarted by the indifference of his colleagues Andrew 
wins recognition by publication of their research findings. 
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SIX: Andrew comes home one night to find that Chenkin 
and his friends have wrecked his laboratory. Discouraged 
and disheartened, Andrew and Christine move to London, 
buy a small practice in Paddington with their meager savings. 


EIGHT: Through Toppy and Freddie Lakin (Rex Har- 
rison), an old friend of his student days, Andrew falls into 
a fat, fee-splitting practice to the dismay of Christine who 
still has ideals about the nobility of the medical profession. 


TEN: A badly bungled operation on Denny brings Andrew 
to his senses. Appalled at himself, he expels his rich but 
phony patients from their hospital, helps found the “Philip 
Denny Memorial Clinic” dedicated to Denny's original plan. 
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SEVEN: The first few months in London are tough going. 
The Mansons live in cheap rooms, eat delicatessen, wait hope- 
fully for patients. Then along comes rich Toppy (Penelope 
Dudley Ward) who rapidly turns into a blonde complication. 


NINE: Denny turns up in London, enthusiastic over his 
plan for socializing medicine and tries to get Andrew, now 
popular, expensive, and prosperous, to join. Andrew, who 
has forgotten his old high standards prefers his rich practice. 


ELEVEN: A final complication is a charge of unethical prac- 
tice brought by Andrew's enemies. Andrew, now a new and 
different man, manages to save himself in a ringing speech 
before the General Medical Council. Everything ends happily. 









A Note on Novellas 


By Whit Burnett and Martha Foley 


500,000 persons, according to a 

Book-of-the-Month Club sur- 
vey, are writing short stories, the 
last year or so has seen the phe- 
nomenal emergence of a good num- 
ber of stories which are less short 
than long. And, since they are long 
stories, there is, in general, no room 
for them in ordinary magazines. Five 
such stories, whose length and treat- 
ment have been gauged not by me- 
chanical, commercial, or periodical 
publishing limitations, are included 
in this book (The Flying Yorkshire- 
man). All first appeared in the mag- 
azine Story. Several other long sto- 
ries have appeared in America 
during the year. With few exceptions 
they have been substantial and im- 
portant stories, solidly fashioned, 
and worthy of a more than passing 
place in American letters. These long 
stories of literary value are some- 
thing new on the American literary 
horizon and, while the form itself is 
not new, it is newly attracting wide- 
spread attention. The form is the 
“long short story,” or, as it is called 
here, the novella. 

A novella (perfect examples of 
which are The Gentleman from San 
Francisco by Ivan Bunin, Death in 
Venice by Thomas Mann, The Turn 
of the Screw by Henry James, Ethan 
Frome by Edith Wharton, and A Lost 
Lady by Willa Cather) is a story 
whose ‘development requires more 
length and leisure than the short 
story, and yet it is in the nature of 
the short story in its unity of effect. 
In its avoidance of various and com- 
plex centers of interest, it differs 
from the more discursive novel. 
America, unlike France, Germany, 
Austria, or Russia, has grossly neg- 
lected this long story form. It is 
not wholly the authors’ fault. It is 
chiefly because anything longer than 
a short story has been mishandled by 
both authors and publishers alike in 
an effort to make it conform, by spin- 
ning it out, to the length of the stand- 
ard novel. 

The Italian word novella, used to 
designate the same literary form 
which the French commonly call the 
nouvelle, and the Germans the nov- 
elle, was first.employed in the Feb- 
ruary, 1937, issue of the magazine 
Story, because, in publishing some of 
these newly written pieces, the edi- 
tors found there existed no word to 
describe them. They were not, as is 
commonly supposed, “‘novelettes.” A 
novelette is a potted novel, the skele- 
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ton of a novel; and the term, while 
tolerated by usage, is not a fortunate 


one—it smacks of an-age in which’ 


“ette” endings have been used for 
everything from farmerette to di- 
nette. The novella is not a “little 
novel” either. And “long short 
story,” “very long short story” or, as 
Ford Madox Ford describes one of 
Henry James’s works — “a longish 
short story”—are all contradictions 
in terms. When Edward J. O’Brien, 
in his Best Short Stories of 1937, cited 
three examples of novellas produced 
last year, he urged American edito- 
rial encouragement to both the form 
and the word, and defined novellas as 
“stories of sustained breadth which 
accept all the limitations of the short 
story, unities.” 

Transplanted from the Italian, the 
term in American, must, of course, 
have its own modern sense. It is not 
here used as in Boccaccio’s day when, 
as John Addington Symonds points 
out in The Renaissance in Italy, “al- 
most everyone wrote novellas”— 
usually mere anecdotes on a moral, 
or immoral, theme—but in the sense 
of the richer meanings with which 
the word has become associated in 
its progress through the centuries— 
modified and transmuted through the 
French language in which conte is 
the word for the short fiction piece, 
and nouvelle (from novella) is the 
word for a story much longer; and 
through the German in which a 
Kurz-Geschichte (short story) is one 
thing while those great novellen, 
Death in Venice, by Thomas Mann, 
and The Man Who Conquered Death, 
by Franz Werfel, are quite something 
else again. 

Longer than the short story, and 





HaveNn'’T YOU 
GOT AFLASHLIGHT 
IN THIS ROOM, JOE? 


YéS, I HAVE 0 
BUT IT WENT OU 
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yet shorter than the novel, the novel. 


la has something of the spirit of 


both: the singleness of effect and 
mood of the shorter form and the 
richness of more ample treatment, 
with that play of emotional and, at 
times, philosophical overtones which 
are the special possibilities of the 
more leisurely novel. With no reflec. 
tion on the beauty and effectiveness 
of the short story as a form of art, the 
novella, less fragmentary and con- 
centrated, permits an author longer 
breath and more time and space in 
which to evoke his people and his 
problem. It is no accident that it has 
reached high development with such 
full-bodied artists as Mann and 
James. 





Reprinted from The Flying York- 
shireman, by Eric Knight and others 
(a Story Press book), by permission 
of Harper and Brothers, publishers. 








Breaking Into Print 
(Continued from page 6) 


come on an impressive way since re- 
portage on the Sauk Center Herald. 

But all through college, with all 
this nonsense about Guinivere and 
Lancelot (a dumb hero if ever there 
was one), about the Little Ones 
and the gas-stove that was really a 
beastie, I was trying to try to plan 
a serious, a respectable novel. It was 
to be called The Children’s Children, 
and it was an early guess at the four- 
generation novel that would, years 
later, with my having nothing at all 
to do with it, become only too pon- 
derously plentiful. In my scheme, 
each generation was‘to revolt against 
the earlier, and move — from New 
Haven to Minnesota to California 
and then (in this I did a little antici- 
pate a paradoxical migratory move- 
ment which then had only begun) 
rebound against the wall of the Pa- 
cific Ocean and back East again. I 
doubt if I ever wrote so much as ten 
pages of this opus, but out of plan- 
ning it, seeing its distressing prob- 
lems, I probably got more sense of 
writing than in all my spawn of 
scribbling for the magazines. 

So out of college, out West as sec- 
retary to Grace Macgowan Cook— 
William Rose Benet and I shared a 
shack in Carmel when it was only a 
clearing among the pines—back East 
to work in a publishing house, and 
all the years from 1908 to 1914, try- 
ing to write my first actually com- 
pleted novel, Our Mr. Wrenn. Main 
Street, which is always put down as 
my first book, happens to have been 
my seventh. 

Wrenn, published in 1914, was @ 
fair piece of light fiction; its sound- 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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E HAVE lately been enjoy- 

ing both in England and 

America a revival of the 
historical novel. Each publishing 
season offers a few novels of this 
type, but at certain intervals the in- 
terest gets out of hand and a run- 
away vogue is on. Roughly speaking, 
this has happened at least once in 
every generation in the last cen- 
tury. 

The Walter Scott of Ivanhoe, Ken- 
ilworth, Quentin Durward, and The 
Talisman, and the James Fenimore 
Cooper of The Spy, The Last of the 
Mohicans, and The Prairie burst sen- 
sationally upon the 1820’s; to be re- 
echoed in the next decade by Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and The 
Virginians, Kingsley’s Hypatia and 
Westward Ho!, Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth, Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone, and Hawthorne’s The 
House of Seven Gables and The Scar- 
let Letter, all appeared with tremen- 
dous effect in the 1850’s and 1860's. 
Lew Wallace provided the 1880’s 
with Ben Hur. 

At the close of the 1890’s a seven- 
year vogue got under way during 
which millions of copies of historical 
romances of all sorts were bought 
and devoured by the expanding 
American public. 

Among the historical romances of 
the first three years of the twentieth 
century were: Paul Leicester Ford’s 
Janice Meredith, a story of the Amer- 
ican Revolution from 1774 to York- 
town; Winston Churchill’s Richard 
Carvel; Charles Major’s When 
Knighthood Was in Flower, a ro- 
mance of Tudor England; F. Marion 
Crawford’s Via Crucis, a tale of the 
Second Crusade; Mary Johnston’s 
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Remembrance of Things Past 


The New Vogue of 
Historical Fiction 


By Harlan Hatcher 


To Have and to Hold, a story of colo- 
nial Virginia; Maurice Thompson’s 
Alice of Old Vincennes, a story of 
life in the Northwest during the pe- 
riod of the Revolution; Winston 
Churchill’s The Crisis, a dramatic 
novel about the Civil War; and Owen 
Wister’s The Virginian, a tale of 
Montana cattlemen in the days when 
romance was still reality. 

This orgy of historical romance 
lasted about seven years, from 1895 
to 1902, and then rather abruptly 
ceased. By that time the public was 
satiated with its unbalanced diet. 
We were entering upon the “strenu- 
ous era.’”’ Once more we became ab- 
sorbed in the immediate present, a 
new generation of writers was com- 
ing into power, and the big, world- 
embracing realistic movement with 
the center of interest in the complex 
contemporary scene became dom- 
inant. This movement seized and held 
the public attention for about 25 
years, until the beginning of the de- 
pression. Since the debacle, the mys- 
terious pendulum has swung back 
again, and a new concern for the 
historical past has appeared. Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop and Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body were forerun- 
ners at the end of the 1920’s; Her- 
vey Allen’s Anthony Adverse was a 
clearcut notice that the new vogue 
was on. 

How does this new vogue differ 





from preceding ones? In general we 
have had only three eras of au- 
thentic legendary appeal, and the 
new vogue, like the old ones, is still 
exploiting them. They are the full- 
flavored and heroic past of Colonial 
and Revolutionary times; the ro- 
mantic days of the Old South that 
perished in the Civil War; and the 
vigorous era of the Golden West of 
the pioneers, the cattle kings, and the 
cowboys. 

But these three picturesque pe- 
riods had been so fully exploited at 
the turn of the century in so many 
best-selling novels that it would ap- 
pear at first sight that little had been 
left unsaid or unexplored. Two new 
elements, however, have made a re- 
examination possible. In the first 
place, there has grown up a new gen- 
eration of readers on easy terms with 
sophisticated modern characters, but 
strangers to Janice Meredith and 
Alice of Old Vincennes. They com- 
prise an audience ripe for novels 
about a past so little known to them, 
and so far removed from depressed 
America. People whose incomes had 
been reduced said they were so 
weary of reading about the under- 
privileged in American mill towns 
and on farms and plantations that it 
made their backs tired to think of 
them. 

The other element in our flight 
back into history was the depressed 
and troubled wonderment as to the 
cause of our present sickness. How 
was it possible that America with 
her glorious past of high endeavor, 
her ultimate principles of freedom 
and enterprise, her boundless con- 
tinent and fabulous wealth, had sud- 
denly lost her way? America, tradi- 
tionally the land with youthful head 
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up and eyes toward the future, 
turned a backward glance over the 
long but swift-paced journey she 
had made from Plymouth Rock to 
the WPA. She was eager to read 
about men and women in other days, 
and how they acted in the face of 
terrific hardship in times more trou- 
bled than our own; about indom- 
itable Americans pressing forward 
against Indians, witch hunters and 
British oppressors. 


Such material as this is challeng- 
ing and inexhaustible enough. But 
different generations have their pe- 
culiar interests and their own blind 
spots. Although they deal with the 
same three fabulous periods, the fo- 
cus of attention shifts. And that is 
what has happened in this new vogue 
of historical novels. Almost without 
exception the present group of nov- 
elists eschew the romance that was 
dominant in historical fiction at the 
turn of the century—in which Tory 
Meredith’s indentured servant, the 
impertinent Charles Fownes, turns 
out to be the gentlemanly patriot, 
Colonel John Brereton, with whom 
Janice may marry and live happily 
ever afterwards; in which the virtu- 
ous hero Richard Carvel, defrauded 
of his inheritance and kidnapped by 
pirates, is, after victorious batt'e for 
his country, restored to his estates 
and his beloved Dorothy. This sim- 
ple old tried and true pattern was 
really too sentimental to be revived 
for an age disciplined by Joyce, 
Hemingway, Huxley, and Faulkner. 

The result is that the new histor- 
ical fiction is more realistic in tone 
than that of other cycles. The novel- 
ists have been decently respectful to 
the great body of verified fact in the 
legendary periods, and they have 
chosen to endow their characters 
with motives and psychological préc- 
esses that are recognizably like our 
own. Consider, for example, the new 
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and popularly successful novels deal- 
ing with the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days. We no longer even ex- 
pect a romantic tale of danger and 
young love to warm our disillusioned 
hearts. For we know in advance that 
our novelists in these debunked days 
are driven to look into the past in or- 
der to find that the legendary giants 
of those days were, after all, only lit- 
tle men like those now living, and 
that their turbulent times were as 
crude and revolting as our own. 
Walter Edmonds’ widely read 
Drums Along the Mohawk is, among 
many, an excellent exhibit. It is, like 
many of the others, carefully docu- 
mented even at the risk of certain 
dreary stretches. It is in the sound- 
est tradition of unheroic historical 
realism in all respects save that of 
vocabulary and idiom, in which the 
author effects an acceptable com- 
promise with current speech. We are 
shown the blood and filth of the New 
York frontier; we smell the noisome 
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odors of the unwashed bodies of In- 
dians, their beastly breath and the 
rancid grease with which they are 
smeared. We are present while poor 
devils are flogged and burned with- 
in sight and hearing of the fort, and 
we are confronted with the grue- 
some physiology of scalping. It seems 
to be as compulsory for a modern 
novelist to feature this kind of real- 
istic detail in a crude past as it was 
for an earlier generation of writers 
to conceal it behind a large facade of 
romance. 

Even in so unusual a novel as Ken- 
neth Roberts’ Northwest Passage, 
where the author has made a delib- 
erate attempt to resurrect in the per- 
son of Captain Rogers a genuine hero 
out of the neglected limbo of the 
Revolutionary era, the final result is 
not very different from those novels 
which aim at less. Northwest Passage 
makes the most of this picturesque 
woodsman and rightly builds him up 
as a leader of more than ordinary 
proportions within the circumscribed 
activity of the Rangers on the march 
to raid an unprotected Indian camp. 
The Captain certainly has his points, 
and even if they are primarily craft, 
cunning, and unbelievable ox en- 
durance, they prove to be exactly 
what he needed in the superbly told 
story of this one incredible exploit. 
And yet we have to admit, however 
reluctantly, that Rogers was essen- 
tially dumb and unimaginative. Yet 
the novel achieves a flaming vivid- 
ness by the care with which the au- 
thor has reconstructed this bloody 
period of conflict, and the result is 
one of the best examples of the new 
historical fiction. 

The new novels dealing with Puri- 
tan New England have approached 
their subjects in this same hard, 
modern spirit. There is Frances Win- 
war’s Gallows Hill, for example, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





President. Benes Resigns as 


Czechs Seek Peace With Nazis 





Czechoslovakia is continuing to 
pay the price for peace demanded by 
the Four-Power parley at Munich. 
President Eduard Benes, who helped 
the late Thomas G. Masaryk found 
the little republic, announced his 
resignation shortly after German 
troops began taking possession of Su- 
deten districts granted the Reich at 
the Munich conference. The target of 
many bitter German attacks, Benes 
said he was resigning so as not to be 
an “obstacle” to Czechoslovakia in 
future relations with Germany. 

On the heels of Benes’ resignation, 
Germany astounded the Internation- 
al Commission, in charge of transfer- 
ring Sudeten areas to the Nazis, by 

. declaring that she was drawing up a 

| bill of “damages” which the Czechs 

‘must pay for “injustices inflicted on 

} Sudeten Germans since 1918.” It was 

‘hinted that if Czechoslovakia could 
not pay this bill the Reich will “find 
ways and means of getting pay- 
ment.” 

The International Commission of 
crench, German, British, Italian and 
Czech representatives has agreed 
that in transferring Sudeten areas to 
Germany a 51 per cent German pop- 
ulation based upon the 1913 census 
then under Austrian control, would 
be enough to declare any city, village 
or district German. Five zones were 
laid out by the Commission and the 
German army completed occupation 
of them by October 10. At one point 
the new border will be only 30 miles 
from Prague, the Czech capital city. 
Plans for plebiscites to determine if 
certain other areas favor German an- 
nhexation were abandoned, and in 
several cases the territory was turned 
Over to Germany outright. The 
Czechs charge that the latest trans- 
fers of Sudeten territory have been 
“cruel,” but otherwise they have 
made few objections. They seem 
anxious to get the business over 
with so that Czechoslovakia’s future 

' boundaries can be definitely estab- 
lished and guaranteed by Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy. The tre- 
mendous task of reorganizing the 
Republic and caring for refugees 
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from Sudetenland faces the Czechs. 
It was further complicated by the 
delay in obtaining a British loan of 
$10,000,000. 

Statements in Czechoslovak news- 
papers, and recent actions by the 
Prague government point to a drastic 
change in Czech policies. “Our allies, 
France and Britain, have deserted 
us, SO we must make peace with Ger- 
many,” is the opinion frequently ex- 
pressed. Following the resignation of 
President Benes, General Jan Sy- 
rovy, the new Premier, also became 
acting president until Dr. Benes’ suc- 
cessor was elected. Anew cabinet was 





vakia’s position will be similar to 
that of a State in the United States 
of America.) The Ruthenians, oc- 
cupying the far eastern end of 
Czechoslovakia, will also be given 
some form of self-government in an 
effort to hold together as much of the 
original Republic as possible. 

Hungary, which claims large areas 
of southern Czechoslovakia, has been 
aroused by delays in granting her 
demands. Poland, by a threat of war, 
was allowed to occupy the Teschen 
Polish area of Czechoslovakia. The 
Hungarian Nazis want to follow the 
Poles’ example, but Hungary’s army 
is too weak to menace the Czechs. 
Poland is also supporting Hungary’s 
claims to the eastern tip of Czecho- 
slovakia. This area separates those 
two nations, and if Hungary gained 
it they would then have a common 
frontier confronting Russia. 
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Areas in black are Sudeten German districts already occupied by Hitler. Dark 
shaded areas are claimed to have 51 per cent German populations and have also been 
ceded to Germany. Lightly shaded areas are also claimed by Germany. 


then formed and “threw itself on the 
mercy” of Germany by appointing a 
pro-German foreign minister to con- 
fe: with the Nazis on future policies. 

The danger that Slovakia would 
split from the rest of Czechoslovakia 
and form an independent nation was 
averted at the last moment. The Slo- 
vaks, who have claimed that the 
Czechs never gave them full rights 
in the Republic, have now been 
granted self-government privileges, 
with a separate legislature and a 
minister in the main cabinet. (Slo- 





Britain, Italy Strive to 
End Spanish Civil War 


With the Czech-German crisis out 
of the way, European statesmen have 
turned their attention to the Spanish 
Civil War. This “Little World War” 
has threatened the peace of Europe 
for over two years, and also upset 
the British-Italian treaty of friend- 
ship. (Schol., Sept. 17, p. 14-S.) 

The Anglo-Italian treaty is a vital 
part of British Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s policy of keeping the peace 
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by making “deals” with Mussolini 
and Hitler. It was to take effect when 
Italy withdrew her “volunteers” 
from Spain. A snag was hit when the 
Loyalists began to revive, and Mus- 
solini rushed more aid to the Rebels. 
Nevertheless, the drain of the Span- 




















Christian Science Monitor 


Francois-Poncet and Sir Nevile 
the French and British 


Andre 
Henderson, 
members of the international commis- 
sion formed to carve up Czechoslovakia. 


ish adventure is hard on Italian 
finances, and Mussolini is reported 
anxious to reach a settlement, which 
will bring British approval of his 
Ethiopian Empire, and much needed 
loans to develop this possession. The 
Spanish Loyalists’ preparations to 
withdraw all foreign volunteers by 
January 1, also clears the way by 
giving Italy less excuse for sending 
aid to General Franco. 

The final obstacle to an agreement 
on Spain is the Italian-French atti- 
tude. France fears that a Rebel vic- 
tory will give Italy a base for future 
attacks on her. Italy feels that a Rebel 
defeat would be a blow to her pres- 
tige, and also give France an ally in 
a future war. Thus, Britain has as- 
sumed the role of peacemaker be- 
tween these two suspicious neigh- 
bors. Present plans call for an Italo- 
French agreement that neither will 
seek to benefit from any future de- 
velopment in the Spanish war, and 
Italy will agree to withdraw all aid 
to Franco. Italians believe this is safe 
to do because Franco is felt to have 
enough aid now to win a victory. 

The Spanish Loyalist government 
is very suspicious of these present 
discussions because they saw what 
happened to Czechoslovakia at the 
Four-Power Conference, and have 
learned that Spanish affairs also were 
discussed at Munich. 


League Plans “Come-back” ; 
Deals Lightly With Japan 


Almost forgotten while the major 
European powers were settling the 
German-Czech war scare, the 
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League of Nations closed its autumn 
sessions last week. Several cautious 
steps were taken to restore the lost 
prestige and power of the League. 

In an effort to placate Germany, 
the League Assembly voted to sep- 
arate the League Covenant (consti- 
tution) from the Versailles Treaty. 
Founded to provide a system of se- 
curity and justice for all nations, the 
League was a part of the Treaty of 
Versailles. For this reason, Germany 
has claimed that the League existed 
to enforce the harsh provisions of the 
Treaty, and in 1933 Hitler withdrew 
the Reich from the League of Na- 
tions. Now that the Nazis have 
smashed all the Treaty except the 
clauses that deprived Germany of 
her colonies, the League has decided 
to sever its connection with that doc- 
ument. 

The League also softened its tone 
toward Japan, another nation that 
resigned its membership. China’s ap- 
peal for sanctions (economic penal- 
ties) against Japan brought only a 
resolution for individual action by 
League members if they desired— 
and most of them said they would 
not act. Russia, however, may in- 
crease her aid to the Chinese. Japan 
denounced the League resolution and 
threatened action against nations 
that aided China. 


A committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of Britain, France, and 
Iran (Persia) was finally appointed 
to “take note” of the Spanish Loy- 
alist’s withdrawal of foreign volun- 
teers as announced recently by that 
Government. 


Japan Aims Double Blow 
At Chinese Strongholds 


Japanese officials have revealed 
plans for a more ambitious drive 
against China’s defense lines and 
supply lines in both the north and 
south. After the capture of Hankow, 
present Chinese capital, the Japa- 
nese army will cut southward along 
the vital Canton-Hankow Railroad. 
Then, a strong expedition will begin 
an attack on Canton, southern sea- 
port, where much of China’s military 
supplies are landed for shipment 
northward on the Canton-Hankow 
Railroad. 

Will these Japanese drives influ- 
ence Britain and France, worried at 
threats to their Far Eastern interests, 
to give China more aid? Japan’s offi- 
cials think not. They believe Hitler’s 
bloodless triumph over Czechoslo- 
vakia will keep Britain and France 
occupied with European affairs. 
“These nations,” one official Said, 
“both realize that they are woeful- 
ly unprepared to meet Germany’s 











threat and will henceforth conserve 
their outputs of munitions and es- 
sential war supplies.” 


Despite Japan’s confident plans 
for the future, Chinese officials ex- 
pressed optimism. New supplies and 
troops have arrived to defend Han- 
kow to “the last man” if necessary, 
and China’s commanders believe 
they can hold out for several more 
months. More Russian planes have 
arrived and the revived Chinese air 
force is giving the Japanese stern re- 
sistance. Over 1,000,000 of General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s best troops are 
said to be manning the semi-circular 
defense lines protecting Hankow. The 
Japanese also are discovering that 
offensive operations over such a vast 
territory have spread their troops in 
very thin lines and dulled the force 
of their attack. 


HE OBJECTS 


During the rejoicing over the out- 
come of the Four-Power parley at Mu- 
nich, one member of Prime Minister 
C hamberlain’s 
Cabinet spoiled 
the harmony by 
resigning. He is 
Alfred Duff-Coop- 
er, who headed 
the British Navy 
as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 
This peppery, lit- 
tle ex-army cap- 
International News tain led the attack 
DUFF-COOPER on Chamberlain's 

policies during the 
House of Commons debate. 

Duff-Cooper is the second Minister 
who has left the Chamberlain cab- 
inet in protest against the Prime Min- 
ister’s policy of coming to terms with 
Mussolini and Hitler. Former Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden was the first, 
last February. Labor party members 
often have criticized the conservative 
Duff-Cooper for his 
manner, but they cheered his slash- 
ing 45-minute attack on the Prime 
Minister. “I tried to swallow the Mu- 
nich terms,” he shouted, “but they 
stuck in my throat.” Rejecting Cham- 
berlain’s argument that he did the 
only thing possible to preserve peace, 
Duff - Cooper said the whole crisis 
could have been averted if Britain had 
taken a firm stand soon enough. “I 
have perhaps ruined my political ca- 
reer,” he concluded ... but . . . I can 
still walk about the world with my 
head erect.” 

Only 46, the ex-minister was rated 
a conservative with liberal views and 
a determination to get rid of certain 
out-of-date practices in the govern- 
ment. Appointed War Minister in 1935 
he laid the ground work for the spec- 
tacular changes that his successor, Les- 
lie Hore-Belisha, made in the army. A 
well - educated man, Duff-Cooper 
also the author of an excellent book 
on Talleyrand, the French statesman. 
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A.F. of L—CIO Split Widens; 
Hopes for Labor Peace Wane 





In a message to President Green at 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
annual convention, held this year in 
Houston, Texas, President Roosevelt 
appealed again for peace in the la- 
bor movement. A.F. of L. leaders, 
who have been fighting the union- 
ization drives of John L. Lewis’ 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, replied that any further peace 
efforts must come from the CIO. 
Then John L. Lewis announced that 
a CIO convention would meet at 
Pittsburgh on November 14 to set 
up a permanent organization. The 
only remaining hope for peace was 
the unexpected demand by Daniel 
Tobin, head of the powerful A. F. of 
L. Teamsters’ Union, that peace talks 
continue. 


Craft vs. Industry 

The A.F. of L. is composed main- 
ly of craft unions, which contain 
workers who are employed at a sin- 
gle occupation (carpenter, machinist, 
etc.) regardless of the industry they 
are in. The CIO favors industrial 
unions, composed of workers who 
are employed in a single industry 
regardless of the type of work they 
do. (For example, the United Mine 
Workers contains all workers “in and 
about the mines.”) In 1935 John L. 
Lewis, head of the United Miners, 
pointed out that most of the workers 
in the mass-production steel, auto, 
radio, textile industries were un- 
skilled or semi-skilled. For this rea- 
son, he added, the A.F. of L. craft 
unions, mainly skilled workers, had 
neglected to organize the unskilled 
workers in mass-production indus- 
tries. When the A. F. of L. rejected 
his arguments the CIO was formed 
in 1935 (Schol., Labor Number, 
March 5, 1938.) 

What will be the outcome of the 
AF. of L.-CIO fight for supremacy? 
The CIO has settled a serious quar- 
rel in the United Auto Workers’ 
Union, but there is danger that the 
equally important International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union will 
withdraw. President David Dubin- 
sky of the I.L.G.W.U. has favored 
peace in the labor movement and 
threatens to withdraw if the CIO sets 
up a permanent organization. 

Another bitter attack by the 
AF. of L. was made on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which 
8 accused of favoring the CIO in 
elections to determine which union 
is favored by workers. The A.F. of L. 
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will demand changes to clip the pow- 
ers of the N.L.R.B. when Congress 
meets in January. The CIO also has 
attacked the N.L.R.B.’s decisions, but 
will fight A.F. of L. demands because 
they might give business opponents 
of the N.L.R.B. a chance to cripple 
all favorable labor laws. (Schol., 
Sept. 24, 15-S.) 

Meanwhile, the President’s com- 
mittee to study Europe’s labor rela- 
tions followed its report on British 
labor laws with a study of how Swe- 
den avoids costly labor troubles. 
Over there, the reports say, labor and 
employers cooperate to solve wage 
problems with as little government 
intervention as possible. Over here, 
labor-industry conflicts have been so 
bitter that Federal agencies have 
been forced to intervene. 


Wallace Defends Policies 
Against Embattled Farmers 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has been busy defending his 
program of crop control in speeches 
to farmers in Kansas, Texas and IIli- 
nois. This year’s cotton and wheat 
crops have been so large that prices 
have fallen sharply, and farmers are 
demanding drastic policy changes. 
(Schol., Sept. 17, p. 16-S.) 

Farmers are resisting further gov- 
ernment efforts to cut surplus crops 
by restricting the amount of land 
under cultivation. They argue that 
the government should guarantee 
the price of wheat per bushel. It is 
also suggested that no restrictions 
be placed on the amount of wheat 
or cotton grown. Instead, growers 
would receive Federal money to keep 
domestic (U.S.) prices steady, and 
take what they could get on the rest 
of the crop when sold in foreign mar- 
kets. These plans involve a “Two 
price system”: A higher price for 
crops sold in the United States, and 
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lower prices for crops sold on the 
world market. 

Secretary Wallace insists that 
these plans will merely increase pro- 
duction and pile up more surpluses. 
He has bowed to farm pressure by 
buying up some wheat to ship abroad. 





Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


Now maybe he can. get somewhere 


but warns that this “dumping” pol- 
icy will only arouse foreign nations 
to do the same thing. While the Sec- 
retary is fighting for his crop reduc- 
tion plan, officials also are working 
on another plan to sell] surplus farm 
products to those families in the 
lower “one-third” of the nation who 
cannot buy at regular prices. People 
have criticized the government for 
cutting production and destroying 
farm products while millions of peo- 
ple do not have enough food or 
clothes. This new plan seeks to meet 
that objection, while helping get rid 
of surpluses that lower prices. 


President Asks End to 
Industry-Labor Quarrels 


After skidding down hill since 
August, 1937, American business has 
begun to climb back toward more 
prosperous high ground. Business 
recovery wavered during the recent 
European war scare, but now the for- 
ward movement has been resumed. 
Shifting his attention from Europe’s 
crisis, President Roosevelt has ex- 
pressed optimism over the industrial 
outlook. Although over 10,000,000 
persons are still unemployed, there 
was a gain of 338,000 workers in in- 
dustry during August. 

The President feels that recovery 
will continue if “prices do not go 
through the roof” and if workers and 
employers stop quarreling and co- 
operate. New Dealers argue that a 
too rapid rise in prices in 1937 caused 
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the present slump by limiting the 
amount of goods that workers could 
buy. New Deal critics argue that 
strikes and labor demands for high- 
er wages during 1936 and 1937 
caused higher prices. New Deal tax- 
ation policies also are blamed for the 
set-back. In recent months, however, 
there has been a tendency for busi- 
ness and government officials to stop 
blaming each other and cooperate 
more closely. 

Business leaders approved the 
President’s plea for industrial peace, 
but added that hopes for labor-in- 
dustry cooperation were lessened by 
the continued battle between the 
A.F. of L. and the CIO. 


Germany, Italy Accused of 
Aiding U. S. Fascist Groups 


Chairman Martin Dies’ House 
committee investigating “un-Ameri- 
can” activities is now studying the 
operations of Nazi and Fascist or- 
ganizations in the United States. 
During the first weeks of its investi- 
gation, the committee concentrated 
on organizations alleged to be con- 
trolled by the Communist party, and 
linked with the Russian government. 
(Schol., Sept. 24, p. 15-S.) 

John C. Metcalf, committee inves- 
tigator, testified recently that the 
German-American Bund, headed by 
Fritz Kuhn of New York City, was 
seeking to combine all Fascist ele- 
ments in America into one movement 
which the “Hitler - inspired Bund” 
was to lead. Charges were also made 
by other witnesses that Italian and 
German consuls in the United States 
were cooperating with the Bund and 
other Fascist groups, and that these 
consuls sought to intimidate anti- 
Fascist and anti-Nazi Italians and 
Germans living in America. 

Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, German Am- 
bassador to the United States, and 
Italian consular officers denied that 
their governments were cooperating 
with these American Fascist organi- 
zations. Although insisting that evi- 
dence strongly pointed to German 
and Italian organizing drives in this 
country, Chairman Dies emphasized 
that a great majority of Americans 
of foreign origin had no use for the 
various Fascist movements. 


Lehman Seeks Fourth Term 


As Governor of New York 
New York State is just one of many 
states that is holding a general elec- 
tion in November, but its contest is 
being closely watched for several 
important reasons. 
New York City’s crusading District 
Attorney, Thomas E. Dewey, has ac- 
cepted the Republican nomination 





for Governor. If he wins he may be 
boomed for the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1940. Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, who had served three terms 
and wanted to run for the United 
States Senate in November, finally 
was persuaded to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for a fourth term. 
If Lehman wins, New York State wil] 
be considered safely Democratic in 
1940. Senator Robert Wagner, whose 
refusal to run for the Governorship 
forced Lehman to accept again, wil] 
seek another six-year term in the 
United States Senate. New York’s 
strong American Labor party also 
endorsed Lehman and Wagner. 


Governor Lehman’s decision to run 
again. lightens Postmaster General 
James A. Farley’s task of keeping 
peace in the Democratic party. Re- 
lations between New York’s Gover- 
nor and President Roosevelt have 
been strained since Lehman’s pub- 
lic opposition to the President’s Su- 
preme Court Reorganization Bill. 


CHECKING UP 

Americans, who were in Czechoslo- 
vakia during the Czech-German crisis, 
found that United States Minister Wil- 
bur J. Carr was a 
good man to have 
around in an 
emergency. Carr 
saw to it that care- 
ful instructions 
were issued to all 
visitors and 
American busi- 
nessmen in the 
country, and his 

Acme reports to the 

CARR State Department 

in Washington were considered mod- 
els of thoroughness. 

Although the bald, six-foot Minis- 
ter has served in the State Department 
for 44 years, the Czech post is his first 
job abroad. A native of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
Carr came to Washington in 1892 asa 
$1,000 a year clerk in the State De- 
partment. It was Carr who paved the 
way for the establishment of a career 
consular service and removed it from 
the grasp of job-hunting politicians. 
By 1924 he was Assistant Secretary of 
State and a year ago was assigned to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Known as a quiet, hard - working 
man, Carr is inclined to be somewhat 
shy around people. But many of the 
younger men in his department have 
looked upon him as a sort of “father” 
who can give them sound advice when 
it’s needed. 

Three or four years ago Carr took 
up the violin, which he had studied as 
a young man. A camera enthusiast, he 
has taken up color photography since 
going to Prague, one of the oldest and 
most colorful cities in Europe. Catt 
also had a try at golf but gave it up. 
An associate said he spent most of his 
time studying each shot —and thea 
probably dubbed it. 
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Chips from a Novelist’s Workshop 


Arnold Bennett, Master Story Writer, Tells in His Journal How 
His Masterpiece, “The Old Wives’ Tale,” Grew from Germ to Publication 


LL of us are curious about authors of great books—what they think about, what 
their interests are, who their friends are, what they notice especially in the world 
about them. In his Journal, Arnold Bennett noted all these things down carefully 
over a period of thirty-four years. The editors of Scholastic therefore think that you'd 
be interested in reading some of these Journal entries and so we have selected a 
number of them that tell the story of the writing of Arnold Bennett’s greatest novel, 
The Old Wives’ Tale. Here you can read the progress of the writing of that book 
from the time the idea first came to Bennett one night in a Paris café, until its final 
publication and reception by English and American readers. These entries also shed 
a great deal of light on the author’s working habits, his self-discipline, the amazing 
volume of his literary output, and on his general attitude toward life. 

Arnold Bennett had about eighty books to his credit when he died in 1931, plus 
the million words he had put down in his bulky Journal. This is all the more sur- 
prising when you discover that he had no literary aspirations as a young man; did 
not start writing seriously until he was in his middle thirties. Enoch Arnold Bennett 
was born (1867) in North Staffordshire near Hanley, England (the town he called 
Hansbridge in his novels of the Five Towns). He was educated at the Newcastle 
Middle School, worked as a clerk in a lawyer's office for six years, became a 
journalist and later editor of a magazine called Woman, before he published his first 
novel in 1898. The Old Wives’ Tale (which is considered one of the great novels of 
our time) was published in 1908. It is the story of two middle class sisters who grow 
up in the Five Towns. You'll find the bare bones of the plot of the book in the first 





Journal entry printed here. 


Wednesday, November 18th 


Last night, when I went into the 
Duval for dinner, a middle-aged 
woman, inordinately stout and with 
pendent cheeks, had taken the seat 
opposite to my prescriptive seat. I 
hesitated, as there were plenty of 
empty places, but my waitress re- 
quested me to take my usual chair. 
I did so, and immediately thought, 
“With that thing opposite to me my 
dinner will be spoilt!” But the woman 
was evidently also cross at my filling 
up her table, and she went away, 
picking up all her belongings, to an- 
other part of the restaurant, breath- 
ing hard. Then she abandoned her 
second choice for a third one. My 
waitress was scornful and angry at 
this desertion, but laughing also. 
Soon all the waitresses were pri- 
vately laughing at the goings-on of 
the fat woman, who was being served 
by the most beautiful waitress I have 
ever seen in any Duval. The fat 
woman was clearly a crotchet, a 
maniague, a woman who lived much 
alone. Her cloak (she displayed on 
taking it off a simply awful light puce 
flannel dress) and her parcels were 
continually the object of her atten- 
tion and she was always arguing with 
her waitress. And the whole restau- 
rant secretly made a butt of her. She 
Was repulsive; no one could like her 
or sympathize with her. But I thought 
—she has been young and slim once. 
And I immediately thought of a long 
10 or 15 thousand words short story, 
The History of Two Old Women. I 
Bave this woman a sister fat as her- 
self. And the first chapter would 
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be in the restaurant (both sisters) 
something like tonight—and written 
rather cruelly. Then I would go back 
to the infancy of these two, andsketch 
it all. One should have lived ordi- 
narily, married prosaically, and be- 
come a widow. The other should have 
gone to the bad and all that; “guilty 
splendour.” Both are overtaken by 
fat. And they live together again in 
old age, not too rich, a nuisance to 
themselves and to others. Neither 
has any imagination. For “tone” I 
thought of Ivan Ilyitch, and for tech- 
nical arrangement I thought of that 
and also of Histoire d’une Fille de 
Ferme. The two lives would have to 
intertwine. I saw the whole work 
quite clearly, and hope to do it. But 
I expect I shall have to do my hu- 
morous novel, A Great Man, first. 


Monday, February 15th 


I was influenza-ish all day yester- 
day and on Saturday evening—un- 
til last night, when it passed off. We 
dined on Saturday and yesterday at 
Sylvain’s, and last night went into the 
Casino de Paris for an hour or so. 

Heard again the story of the life, 
death, and burial of the mysterious 
pretty Englishwoman from Liver- 
pool who gave lessons in English to 
a constant stream of monsieurs chics, 
and expired alone at 7 Rue Breda 
after being robbed by a Spanish 
friend. The arrival of the English 
relatives and all that! It seemed to 
me I might use up a lot of the stuff 
in The History of Two Old Women, 
which it seems more and more likely 
will be my next serious book. 
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Thursday, August Ist 

At night Marriott was talking of 
the greed of certain famous painters. 
He said that at a pension table d’hote 
on the Continent, when the fish came 
round, F would help himself to 
two whole soles, of course quite re- 
gardless of the rest of the company. 
Similar tales of B , who must be 
an inconceivable boor. When the 
round did not begin with B and 
he saw the dish travelling from per- 
son to person, he would cry out aloud 
his fears that not sufficient would be 
left for himself. On the other hand 
when the round began with him he 
would take so much that the waiters, 
perceiving his greed, would next time 
begin so as to serve him last. Marriott 
has also told (and Mrs. M. too) nu- 
merous almost incredible stories of 
B ’s tyranny over his wife—un- 
der the guise of being utterly de- 
voted to her. That is to say, he passes 
his life in forbidding her to do, to eat, 
to enjoy, things that he considers 
dangerous for her. The attitude has 
become a mania; it springs of course 
from a purely selfish fear of losing 
her. Without knowing B , I have 
acquired quite a violent distaste for 
him; and each fresh tale that I hear 
of his monstrous egoism gives me a 
sort of morbid pleasure. I thought I 
might use him up as the husband of 
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the stay-at-home sister in The Old 
Wives’ Tale. 


Monday, October 21st 


Today I finished the second chap- 
ter of my novel. I seem to be rather 
uneasy as to its excellence. The date 
of the first part worries me, as my 
own recollections don’t begin till ten 
years later than 1862. However, the 
effect of the novel will be a cumula- 
tive one. 

Lately I have been overworking, 
in spite of all resolutions to the con- 
trary. I rise at 6:30 or so, and after 
reading Italian, one hour’s walking, 
etc., I begin on the novel at 
9:30 and work till 12:30. Then 
my afternoons are often taken 
up with articles. I had meant 
to keep my afternoons quite 
free of composition. Never- 
theless, my health, thanks to 
walking four miles in an hour 
each morning, is simply ad- 
mirable, and I sleep well. But 
my eyesight is weakening. 


Tuesday, December 3rd 


Idea for a funny story about 
a cat. The Devereux’s cat. 
Each of the three women 
swears it belongs to her. Two 
of them have written to thank 
me for looking after her cat. 
In the story, some man might 
draw a great advantage by flattering 
three different owners of the same 
cat. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes told me that 
the prices paid to novelists in Lon- 
don were still going up; and, as a 
positive fact, that Hewlett got £3,000 
down for The Stooping Lady in 
U.S. A. 

I finished the first part of The Old 
Wives’ Tale here in Paris on Friday. 


Thursday, March 12th 


I have tried for two days to find 
rhythms for two poems that I found 
ideas for—one elegiac and the other 
Aristophanic—and can’t. 

I have read through first part of 
Old Wives’ Tale, and am deeply per- 
suaded of its excellence. The ideas 
have come quite easily. 

Today I had a notion for a more 
or less regular column of literary 
notes—title Books and Persons—for 
the New Age, and I wrote and sent 
off the first column at once. I began to 
work this morning in bed at 6 A.M. 

Yesterday I cycled in showers and 
through mud to Fontainebleau to 
meet the architect at the new house. 
Found it damp, but the work more 
advanced than I expected. 

Been reading Lord Acton. I am 
driven to the conclusion that his es- 
says are too learned in their allusive- 
ness for a plain man. I should say 


that for a man who specialized in the 
history of the world during the last 
2,500 years they would make quite 
first-class reading. 


Saturday, May 2nd 


Today I finished the death of Sam- 
uel Povey in The Old Wives Tale. 
Thought it perhaps a shade too stiff, 
too severe, as a narrative; no little 
dodges to divert the reader on his 
way. The fact is: I have been influ- 
enced by Beyle’s scorn of ornament 
and device. 

I haven’t yet arranged my days 
here. I am doing no reading, no fine 
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writing, no disciplinary thought of 
any kind. It is true that I still spend 
about two hours a day in working at 
the arrangement of the house, but 
then I get up at 6:30, and before 8 I 
have had my tea and read newspa- 
pers and correspondence. I am still 
hoping to keep this journal more 
fully; but I shall never do it in this 
format, which is too small. I dream 
of a folio double-column page, and 
I will realize that as soon as I have 
finished the present volume, if I can 
find a good paper. 

We both enjoy ourselves tremen- 
dously here. I take a pleasure that 
may be positively called “keen” in 
walking across the park, getting a 
shave in a picturesque talkative 
barber’s shop, and then strolling 
about the town. Our surroundings 
are certainly almost ideal; and the 
weather now is ditto. The fruit trees 
are in blossom. Lilac and peonies are 
coming. startled a lizard yesterday 
in the forest. And there is a general 
cloak of thin green on the branches. 
We have tea in the kiosk, and eat our 
other meals with the door open. To- 
day I had to close the persiennes of 
my study against sun and heat. And 
this month I shall be 41! 


Sunday, July 19th 
I don’t know when I wrote the last 
entry. 


I finished the third part of The Old 
Wives’ Tale on Tuesday last. Every- 
thing else gave way before it, and I 
simply did nothing but that book. It 
meant the utter defeat of all other 
plans. I spent Wednesday in reading 
through the second part. 

Tomorrow I shall begin to think 
about the fourth part of the novel. 
Reviews of Buried Alive and Twen- 
ty-four Hours a Day have been sim- 
ply excellent. But I have heard noth- 
ing encouraging about the sales of 
either book. 


Sunday, August 30th 


Finished The Old Wives 
Tale at 11:30 today. 200,000 
words. Now I can begin to 
keep this journal again. 


December 31st 


Dance. Games. “God save 
the Queen,” and varied songs 
at the hotel. “God save the 
Queen” (or King) in various 
languages. Servants watching 
eagerly at nothing from be- 
hind a curtained window. 

I have never worked so 
hard as this year, and I have 
not earned less for several 
years. But I have done fewer 
silly things than usual. 

I wrote Buried Alive, % of 
The Old Wives’ Tale, What the 
Public Wants, The Human Machine, 
Literary Taste: How to Form it; 
about half a dozen short stories, in- 
cluding A Matador in the Five 
Towns; over 60 newspaper articles. 


Sunday, January 24th 


Thursday—goose. Friday evening 
bilious attack. But it did not stop me 
from working. Yesterday I finished 
the first third of Denry the Auda- 
cious. And ideas still coming freely! 
Today it occurred to me to utilize my 
Jacob Tonson column in the New Age 
for the material of a book on the sub- 
ject of the modern novel, its future, 
its moral, etc. After arranging all my 
ideas for next chapter this morning, 
I arranged ideas for the first chapter 
of this book on the novel. 

Arranged with Tauchnitz to 
abridge the Old Wives’ Tale so that 
he can get it into two volumes. A 
damned nuisance, yet I secretly con- 
sider myself fortunate to get it in. I 
had begun to think the thing was off. 

Letter from Waugh today to say 
that the book is still selling, and their 
own traveler anxious that no new 
book should appear till this has run 
its course. All very healthy. A fourth 
edition is now quite possible. I had 
not in the least hoped for this success. 
It alters the value cf all my future 
books. Yet I was depressed al] after- 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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“Slice of Life” or “Hearts and Flowers”? 


How to Distinguish Between Realism and Romance in Fiction 


4 AHERE are two kinds of fic- 
tion, realistic and romantic. 
Romantic fiction is primarily 

the kind which offers the reader an 

escape from reality. It often deals 
with distant lands and times. The 
things that happen in it are more ex- 
citing or mysterious or adventurous 
or strange than the things that hap- 
pen in real life. Often it deals with 
such things as tournaments and be- 
sieged castles and perilous journeys 
through hostile country. Sometimes 
its characters have long journeys 
to go alone through forests in- 
fested with “pesky redskins,” are 
besieged in lonely old houses, or 
are shut up on islands in the 
midst of far-away lakes, or lie in 
hushed hiding while a mortal foe 
treads close by. Sometimes ro- 
mantic fiction portrays the pro- 
longed struggle of true love 
against terrible and villainous 
odds. Sometimes there are pi- 
rates, hidden treasures, ship- 
wrecks, thrilling flights from a 
close-pursuing enemy, last-min- 
ute rescues, ominous prophecies, 
missing heirs, disguised princes, 
intrigue, murder, breathless sus- 
pense. Again, romance is often 
pervaded by an atmosphere of 
strange things about to be re- 
vealed; often it deals with places 
and people now changed or for- 
gotten or long since passed away. 
In short, romance shows life not 
just as it is, but as we like to 
imagine it to be. Perhaps no bet- 
ter illustration of the romantic 
point of view can be found than 
the part of Huckleberry Finn 
where Tom plans so elaborately 
torescue Jim, the runaway slave. The 
realistic Huck is disgusted with 

Tom’s romantic paraphernalia, but 

he misses half the fun. 

The characters of the novelist who 
looks at life romantically are painted 
in brighter colors and sketched in 
bolder outlines than the characters in 
arealistic story. They are moved by 
the more elemental emotions, such as 
love, hate, pride, loyalty, or jealousy, 
and they are not so subtly differenti- 
ated as the characters of a realistic 
novel. Edward Dantes finds one mo- 
tive alone, revenge, sufficient to car- 
ty him through the pages of The 
Count of Monte Cristo. Judge Pyn- 
cheon is hardly more than a personi- 
fication of greed. We don’t meet peo- 
ple like Captain Ahab or Quasimodo, 
or Heathcliff, or John Silver, and so 
we remember them. Then, too, ro- 
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mantic characters are idealized, that 
is, made more good or bad or coura- 
geous or ugly or beautiful than peo- 
ple in real life. Romantic characters 
show us not so much what we are, as 
an enlargement of what we might be. 
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(Herb Roth in The Bookman) pies c : 
D’Artagnan, swashbuckling hero of Dumas’ 4@lities and isolates, intensifies, 
The Three Musketeers, typifies romance. 


Romantic heroes and heroines are 
ourselves as our dreams would have 
us be. You remember how Stein diag- 
nosed Lord Jim’s case for Marlowe. 
“He is romantic,” he said. 


... This magnificent butterfly finds 
a little heap of dirt and sits still on it; 
but man he will never on his heap of 
mud keep still . . . every time he shuts 
his eyes he sees himself as a very fine 
fellow—so fine as he can never be. ... 
I tell you, my friend, it is not good for 
you to find you cannot make your 
dream come true, for the reason that 
you not strong enough are, or not 
clever enough. ... Very funny this ter- 
rible thing is. A man that is born falls 
into a dream like a man who falls into 
the sea. ... He is romantic—romantic. 
... And that is very bad—very bad. ... 
Very good, too. 


Romanticizing characters in fiction 
is the author’s way of making people’s 


dreams come true. Lord Jim kept his 
eyes fixed on this ideal himself, this 
Jim in whom he believed but whom 
he seemed to have betrayed so un- 
accountably, until he realized the 
ideal. We, too, get a stimulation, an 
exhilaration, from reading about 
these stirring figures of more than 
human size that makes us unwilling 
to exchange them for weaker vessels 
of mud and clay, like Godfrey Cass, 
Arthur Donnithorne, Amelia Sedley, 
and Tom Tulliver, human though 
they be. 

Romantic fiction is true to life 
in a special way. Romantic fiction 
is not necessarily untrue to life. 
It is, indeed, often improbable. 
No one person's life is usually so 
crowded with breathless adven- 
ture as the lives of the great 
characters of romance are. In 
real life Lord Jim would proba- 
bly never have had so glorious an 
opportunity to redeem his ideal 
self. In real life, Jane Eyre’s hon- 
est love and courage would 
doubtless never have involved 
her in so much theatricality. Nei- 
ther are people usually governed 
by such simple, elemental, he- 
roic, or villainous motives as the 
people in romance. But in spirit 
romance is, if it be great ro- 
mance, always true. It is life 
idealized, magnified, raised to the 
nth power. It deals with funda- 
mentals of life—courage, devo- 
tion, love, self sacrifice, hate, he- 
roism—qualities that human be- 
ings do have. Only it takes these 


or simplifies them so that we see 

them in a stronger light. Sydney 
Carton’s sacrifice is a true picture of 
self-sacrifice — just as true as the 
bickerings of the Dodson sisters in 
The Mill on the Floss or the pathetic 
jealousies and bigotries and failures 
of the old men in Vanity Fair. Life 
can be heroic; only in romance it is 
steadily heroic. 

Realistic novelists strive to show 
life as they see it, without flinching 
from the facts or letting their imagi- 
nations wander into the land of the 
ideal. In realistic fiction the things 
that happen are usually things that 
could and do happen to a great many 
people in everyday life. It helps us 
to understand life by making it more 
real to us. The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
by William Dean Howells, is an ex- 
cellent example of realistic fiction. 
Much that happens in this story is 
commonplace. The characters have 
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long conversations about the sort of 
things that people discuss in real life; 
they are moved by a mixture of mo- 
tives, as people are in real life; none 
of them is heroically good or villain- 
ously bad; at a crisis in her life the 
heroine behaves in a somewhat silly 
but unquestionably human way: 
throughout, things happen as 
they happen in real life. Such a 
book is not usually exciting, but 
it is interesting as a record of life 
itself, and it is significant be- 
cause it deals with experiences 
that are common. Probably most 
of the greatest novels in the 
world are essentially realistic, 
some of them, it is true, equipped 
with a little romantic machinery 
to keep the plot going. Take out 
the plot cogs from Silas Marner, 
especially its incredible use of 
coincidence, and the story is al- 
most wholly a picture of real life. 

Probably the first example of 
realistic fiction that you came 
across in your high-school read- 
ing was Silas Marner. It is evi- 
dent that in this book, with the 
exception of the plot cogs to 
which we have referred, the au- 
thor intended to represent life as she 
saw it. She wanted, on the whole, to 
confine herself to incidents that 
might have really happened. People 
in real life are unjustly treated, lose 
faith, grope for happiness, are led 
astray by false values, and sometimes 
are brought back to wholesome liv- 
ing by wholesome human relation- 
ships. Other people make mistakes 
and strive feebly to evade the conse- 
quences, sometimes realizing too late 
the futility of evasion. Any man, like 
Godfrey Cass, is likely to find that 
once the forces of his life are started 
in the wrong direction it is hard to 
set them aright again. Even the use 
of chance in the book, though a bit 
too conveniently arranged, has its 
counterpart in real life; for, as the 
Bible reminds us, time and chance 
happen to all. 

George Eliot has tried to make her 
characters seem like real people. The 
motives of Godfrey, Dunstan, Silas, 
Eppie, and Molly Farren are all per- 
fectly natural from a psychological 
point of view, as George Eliot is at 
frequent pains to show us. Not only 
do these people behave like human 
beings, but they talk like them. We 
can catch the flavor of the conversa- 
tion at the Rainbow, and the tone and 
accent of Dolly Winthrop’s voice as 
she talks things over with Silas. The 
very problems that confront the 
characters—the difficulties of faith, 
strange intertwisting of the threads 
of human destiny, the seemingly in- 
evitable operations of moral law, the 
mingled joys and sorrows arising 


from human loves and fears and 
hates—the whole warp and woot of 
the story is human. In short, Silas 
Marner is realistic. 

Of course a modern realist of the 
school of Sinclair Lewis, William 
Faulkner, Sherwood Anderson, The- 
odore Dreiser, or Ernest Hemingway 





Raskolnikov, the tortured criminal of Dostoyev- 
sky’s masterpiece, Crime and Punishment. 


would hardly call Silas Marner real- 
istic at all. Realism may go much fur- 
ther than George Eliot would have 
dreamed of carrying it. Realism that 
goes into explicit or painful or ugly 
physical details is usually called nat- 
uralism. Most such books can trace 
their origin to the French novelist 
Zola and the great Russians like Tol- 
stoy, Dostoyevsky, and Gorky. Con- 
temporary writers of fiction are in- 
clined to regard moderate realists 
like George Eliot, Thackeray, or 
Howells — even the incomparable 
Jane Austen—as a bit old-fashioned. 
Rather they admire the robust frank- 
ness and honest coarseness of the first 
of our great novelists, Fielding and 
Smollett. Their books usually stop at 
nothing painful or ugly in the at- 
tempt to show life exactly as it is. As 
a result they are very often more 
powerful and moving and sometimes 
more honest than George Eliot and 
the other Victorians, but their books 
are occasionally too tediously preoc- 
cupied with unpleasant details to 
portray life steadily and completely. 
Too frequently they lack a sense of 
proportion. Nevertheless, everyone 
who wants to face life courageously 
and honestly should, when he is 
ready for naturalism, read at least 
some books like Dreiser’s Sister Car- 
rie and Dostoyevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment. 

The naturalistic school of realism 
does, however, suggest one word of 
caution to the young reader: realism 
does not always, in fact it does not 
usually, show the whole truth. Much 








of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street ang : 


Babbitt is true; but no one seriously 
considers these books the last word 


on American life. A book that is a]. 


most idyllic by comparison with 
Main Street, Gladys Hasty Carroll’s 
As the Earth Turns, is just as true 
even though it is more pleasant. In 
fact, realism can be carried so 
far that it degenerates into ro- 
mantic exaggeration. Thomas 
Hardy is a great realist, but he 
sometimes overworks his ma- 
licious destiny and his melodra- 
matic crises. Edith Wharton 
seems deliberately to plan events 
in her novels so that the reader 
as well as the characters shal] 
feel the force of the irony of fate, 
One cannot help feeling that 
Galsworthy too frequently un- 
derscores his characters to bring 
out a point, that a little humor 
would bring a sense of proportion 
to Theodore Dreiser’s love for 
tedious and depressing details, 
that Ernest Hemingway’s heroes 
ought eventually to grow up, that 
William Faulkner’s horrors are 
laid on a little too thick, that 
James Hanley’s bitter sincerity 
becomes hysterical and defeats its 
own ends. Realism has its dangers. 
You must be careful not to assume 
that realistic fiction must always be 
a record of things that actually can 
and do happen. Fiction is not just a 
record of things that have happened. 
The novelist observes life and rear- 
ranges its details to suit his purpose 
and he has a right to depict it as best 
suits that purpose. Of course Hardy 
has a right to end The Return of the 
Native in a welter of tragedy, or 
George Eliot to have Molly Farren 
die when and where she chooses. But 
both author and reader should be 
careful not to forget that books are, 
after all, imagined reality, not reality 
itself. And if the reader is te believe 
in this reality—to believe that Molly 
Farren did die as she did, that Silas 
did take the child without interfer- 
ence from Godfrey—the author must 
not distort events so that the illusion 
is shattered. Some books, of course, 
contain elements of both realism and 
romance. Tom Sawyer has scenes of 
perfect child psychology and scenes 
that read like extracts from the 
movies: grave robbers, a dramatic 
moment in a court room, a discovered 


* treasure. Oliver Twist, like so many 


of Dickens’ novels, is made up of both 
life and theatricality. Green Man- 
sions combines fantastic romance 
with close and accurate observation 
of natural life in South America. 





Reprinted from Enjoyment of Litera- 
ture, by Boas and Smith, copyright 19394 
by permissior of Harcourt, Brace and Co, 
publishers. 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 
The Novel as Key to Life 


Wherein the World of Literature is Shown to be : Study 
Too Rich to be Confined Exclusively to English Classes 


O your students come to you 
with problems of human re- 
lations? Are they confused 

about their place in the home, the 
community, society? Have they an 
adequate understanding of the com- 
plexities of the social scene? The 
novel may be introduced to students 
as a key to a broader understanding 
of life and hence as one important 
means of living it more fully and in- 
telligently. 

High school teachers are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the 
problems and needs of the adoles- 
cents under their guidance. Studies 
have shown that the greater part of 
these problems are concerned with 
human relationships. Young people 
today find it most difficult to under- 
stand their own natures and person- 
alities in relation to the complex 
factors of their environments. The 
novel is one means—a_ splendid 
means—for helping them to gain a 
better understanding of themselves, 
and the world in which they must 
live and work. 

Practically all human experience 
and emotions — failure, frustration, 
hatred, hunger, jealousy, crime, su- 
perstition — an endless list, may be 
found in the novel. In Balzac’s Eu- 
genie Grandet we find avarice, in 
Mann’s Buddenbrooks we find disin- 
tegration of personality, in Whar- 
ton’s The Children we find the dis- 
appointments and dislocations grow- 
ing out of divorce. 

It is often difficult for the teacher 
to know where to place his hand on 
just the right novel to fit a specific 
need, for we have been perhaps too 
concerned with esthetic and literary 
values to classify novels according to 
their divers points of view. 

Elbert Lenrow is preparing just 
such a bibliography of novels for the 
Commission on the Secondary Schoo] 
Curriculum for the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. This bibliogra- 
phy, which will be available soon, 
lists 1,400 novels according to the in- 
dividual and his intimate environ- 
ment, the individual and the social] 
environment and the individual’s 
heed for entertainment and escape. 

English is a social study. The Eng- 
lish teacher is just as responsible for 
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the subject content of the literature 
he is teaching as with technique and 
other literary values. Finding just 
the right relationship between lit- 
erary appreciation and social under- 
standing is the biggest challenge be- 
fore the teacher today. Esthetic val- 
ues and reading for pure enjoyment 
are not to be neglected. But personal 
and social guidance considerations 
are justly commanding a growing 
amount of attention. Real literary 
appreciation should result in im- 
proved understanding of human na- 
ture and a grasp of the outstanding 
social problems of our time. 

Social studies teachers therefore 
can find much in the novel that will 
enrich their instruction and lead 
their students to greater social) sen- 
sitivity and understanding of both 
historic and present day peoples, cul- 
tures, trends. 

Students may be guided to read 
novels, such as Wister’s The Vir- 
ginian, Bacheller’s Man for the Ages, 
Cather’s O Pioneers!, Boyd’s March- 
ing On, Page’s Red Rock, which 
should help them to acquire a clear- 
er understanding of American life 
and aspirations. Man’s relation to his 
environment, his contro] over na- 
ture, conservation of human and eco- 
nomic resources, problems of indus- 
try. housing, labor, agriculture— 
these themes of the social studies 
courses are the stuff out of which 
scores of significant modern novels 
have been made. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


Old Slewfoot (3), the chapter from 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s novel of 
pioneer life in Florida, The Yearling. 
gives an excellent presentation of man’s 
struggle in a primitive environment 
After reading this excerpt students 
might wish to discuss the varying de- 
gree of men’s control over nature in in. 
dustrialized as compared with unde- 
veloped regions of the earth. 

Ask students to read aloud sections 
which illustrate Marjorie Rawling’s 
keen perception of details. What ties, 
common interests, are binding father 
and son together? Compare Penny’s 
and Jody’s love for the hound, Old 
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Julia, with the love of a man for a hunt- 
ing dog in The Voice of Bugle Ann by 
MacKinlay Kantor. 

Students may volunteer to review 
the remainder of the book for the class 
as well as other novels, South Moon 
Under and Golden Apples, and short 
stories by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

In Remembrance of Things Past (11) 
Harlan Hatcher discusses the popular- 
ity of historical novels. He contrasts 
the realistic treatment and careful re- 
search of modern writers of historical 
fiction with the methods of the histori- 
cal romanticists of the past. Students 
may want to volunteer to read some of 
the contrasting approaches to historical 
periods and then discuss in class which 
they most enjoyed and why. This 
should prove an effective method of de- 
veloping critical perception in stu- 
dents. 

After they have read this article, 
they may be asked: 

1. What are the three periods of 
American history that have the great- 
est appeal] to writers of historical fic- 
tion? 

2. What two important modern con- 
ditions have helped to increase our in- 
terest in the past? 

3. Contrast the method and point of 
view of the modern writer of historical 
fiction with that of the earlier roman- 
ticists 

4. What does Mr. Hatcher say is the 
attitude of the modern historical nov- 
elist toward war? 


5. Describe novels you have read 
from each of the three periods of 
American history mentioned by Mr. 
Hatcher. 


6. Did you find any historic ana- 
chronisms in any of them? 


7. What element in these tales made 
the strongest appeal to you? Escape 
from the present, knowledge of the 
past, causes of present troubles, life of 
the people? 
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GUIDANCE 

Considerable light on writing as a 
vocation is given by Sinclair Lewis in 
A Novelist Breaks Into Print (6). Dis- 
cuss preliminary experiences in writ- 
ing that Lewis had before he became a 
well known novelist. In what ways did 
persistence and devotion to his art lead 
to his success as a writer? Why does 
Lewis recommend writing as a career? 
What recipe for writing does he offer? 
Some students may wish to prepare a 
book report for the class on such novels 
as Main Street, Arrowsmith and It 
Can’t Happen Here. 

Ways in which athletes and sports 
writers have broken into the writing 
profession are described in They Took 
Their Pen in Hand (36). 

Formulas and all the necessary in- 
gredients for writing good detective 
stories are to be found in B. J. R. Stol- 
per’s Who Done It? (29). 

Further glimpses into the life and 
work of the writer—his habits of work, 
his philosophy, his self - discipline— 
may be gained through reading Chips 
from a Novelist’s Workshop (17-E). 
Here are presented excerpts from Arn- 
old Bennett’s personal Journal. Many 
writers today keep notebooks in which 
they jot down impressions of people, 
incidents, scenes, that might make 
good story material. This is a wise 
practice for the aspiring writer to fol- 
low. If the habit can be encouraged in 
creative writing classes, interesting 
oral periods might grow out of student 
readings from such notebooks. 

If a student group is sufficiently in- 
terested in writing as a career, a more 
intensive study may be made of ways 
of getting started, studying the writers’ 
market, getting acquainted with local 
writers and agencies, producing some 
good material, “breaking into print.” 
Possibilities in the short short story, 
human interest newspaper stories, 
straight news items, verse, and oppor- 
tunities in contests, trade journals, and 
the smaller magazines and papers 
should be explored. 

The possibility of having a verse, 
essay or short story of not over 500 
words printed in Scholastic’s Round 
Table (22-E) should not be overlooked. 
Student writers should be urged to 
take advantage of Miss Van de Water’s 
offer to criticize carefully all manu- 
scripts submitted to her department. 

This week’s Round Table has splen- 
did suggestions on discovering stories 
in real life which offer good plots and 
characters for one’s literary efforts. A 
few good references follow: 

Breaking Into Print, Elmer Adler (edi- 

tor) 

I Write as I Please, Walter Duranty 

Ladies of the Press, Ishbel Ross 

We Cover the World, Eugene Lyons 

MAGAZINES 

Better English 

Writer’s Digest 

Students who are interested in farm- 
ing as a vocation will find references to 
several novels on farm life in May 
Lamberton Becker’s Books Old and 
New (24-E). 

Boy Dates Girl (34) offers excellent 
suggestions on how a student can be 
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a successful chairman, even when all 
the members of the group he is leading 
do not cooperate. The advisability of 
getting each member of a group to par- 
ticipate, in the way that he is best suit- 
ed, is emphasized. 


CONTESTS 

Student readers of Scholastic will 
enjoy Name Me (5), a picture puzzle on 
novels. They may like to start at a sig- 
nal and see how many,they can guess 
within ten minutes. Many will want to 
enter the essay contest given in con- 
nection with the puzzle. Here is a real 
chance to “break into print.” 

The Who Am I? (7) page of novel- 
ists may also be used as a ten minute 
contest in class. This collection of pic- 
tures may be used as the basis for writ- 
ten or oral reports on the lives and 
literary significance of these various 
authors. 


FILMS 

The skill with which film producers 
are able to make novels into moving 
pictures may be discussed in connec- 
tion with the pictured account of The 
Citadel (8). After reviewing some of 
the high points of this film version of 
A. J. Cronin’s novel, the ethics of the 
medical profession may be discussed 
and the pros and cons of socialized 
medicine may form the basis for de- 
bate. 

The relative success or failure of 
screen versions of other novels, known 
to the class, may be considered. Was 
there an atmosphere of Dickens’s Eng- 
land in Oliver Twist? Was the plot of 
Tale of Two Cities too complex for a 
good film drama? Was the author’s 
purpose fulfilled in Lord Jim? 


READING SKILLS 

Teachers may make use of all lists 
of discussion questions and reviews, 
such as the News Quiz, included in the 
Teachers’ Section, as reading tests, if 
additional practice materials for the 
improvement of reading are needed. 

The following exercise may be given 
for improving speed and comprehen- 
sion in reading. 

Directions: At the signal, read They 
Took Their Pen in Hand (36). When 
you have finished, record the time and 
compute your rate. The article con- 
tains 1250 words. (Time should be in- 
dicated on the board by the teacher or 
student time keeper.) 

Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing “True” or “False” for each of these 
statements. 

1. Athletes usually have short ca- 
reers. 

2. Many great athletes have written 
fiction. 

3. Several sports writers have writ- 
ten fiction for magazines. 

4. Many skillful writers have writ- 
ten novels about sports. 

5. Ring W. Lardner wrote most of 
his stories about football players. 

6. Technical language must be 
avoided as far as possible in sports 
novels. 

7. Lardner’s main characters were 
dumb and inglorious. 


8. Jack Keefe is a character in one 
of Gene Tunney’s stories. 

9. The Iron Duke, by John R. Tunis, 
is the story of a baseball player. 

10. David Harum is a popular novel 
about horse trading and harness-rac- 
ing. 

11. The Voice of Bugle Ann is a story 
about dog-races. 

Key to Test: 1. True; 2. False; 3. True; 
4. False; 5. False; 6. True; 7. True; 8. False. 
9. False; 10. True; 11. False. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 

Social studies teachers will readily 
see the rich opportunities for acquir- 
ing social understanding through the 
novel. Modern problems of living and 
work are the subject matter of large 
numbers of contemporary works; and 
historic novels, written with today’s 
realism, may help to broaden our un- 
derstanding of the past. 

Suggestions given under “For Every 
Classroom” should be considered ~in 
addition to what follows. 


CANADA 

Beset by lack of unity within her 
borders and dependent on foreign trade 
for her prosperity, Canada is faced 
with an extraordinary number of com- 
plex problem. Behind the Headlines 
(25-S) gives a clear summary of these 
problems with graphic illustrations. 

Since Canada is our neighbor and 
imports more goods from the United 
States than from any other nation, we 
should have an understanding and a 
concern for her social, economic and 
political problems. Suggested discus- 
sion topics follow: 

1. What have been the effects of the 
depression of 1929 on economic and 
political conditions in Canada? 

2. Why have many immigrants to 
Canada sought homes elsewhere? 

3. What is the population trend as 
far as British and non-British inhab- 
itants are concerned? 

4. In what ways do the two major 
nationalities of Canada create obstacles 
to unity within the country? 

5. Why is Canada’s prosperity de- 
pendent upon foreign markets? 

6. How has Canada’s debt operated 
to cement strong economic and polit- 
ical ties with other nations? 

7. What conditions of climate, com- 
petition, depression, and war abroad 
affect Canada’s trade? 

8. How has the present business re- 
cession in the United States affected 
Canadian industries? 

9. In what ways has the need for 
government intervention in social and 


“economic affairs increased in Canada 


during the last eight years? 

10. Describe the controversy that 
has arisen as to how much control the 
federal government should have over 
the social and economic problems of 
the Dominion. How does it compare 
with recent trends in this country? 

11. What steps have been taken in 
Canada’s reform program? What has 
prevented more rapid progress? 
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12. What is the purpose of the com- 
mission on constitutional revision? 

13. What three types of controversy 
are going on among the various Prov- 


- inces? 


14. What similarities are there in 
the sectional differences of opinion on 
tariff in Canada and in the United 
States? 

15. Compare Canada’s trade with 
the United States and Great Britain. 

16. Describe the new political move- 
ments in Quebec, in Ontario, and in 
Alberta. 

17. What steps would Canada be ex- 
pected to take if Great Britain became 
involved in a war? 

18. Why is Canada’s position with 
regard to war so uncertain? 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

With all the world anxiously wait- 
ing, Eurepean statesmen and diplomats 
are going about repairing the involved 
situation caused by the Czech-German 
crisis. What will be the result? What 
will become of Czechoslovakia? Will 
a balance of power be established that 
can maintain peace, or will aggressor 
nations continue to shake the mailed 
fist? The latest European developments 
are summarized in Europe Weighs Re- 
sults of Four-Power Settlement (33). 

What was the reaction of the British 
Parliament to the Munich settlement? 
What difficult problems are facing 
France as a result of the recent crisis? 
What is France’s outlook in foreign 
affairs? What part is Russia expected 
to play in European affairs? What new 
conquests through economic domina- 
tion is Germany planning toward the 
southeast? What is likely to be the re- 
sult of the Munich agreement on 
world armaments? 


NEWS QUIZ 


The following questions on The 
March of Events (13-S) may be used 
as a check on reading ability or as 
leads to discussion of current affairs. 

What changes have been made in 
Czech policies? What concessions are 
being made to the Slovaks. and the 
Ruthenians in order to hold together 
as much as possible of the original Re- 
public? Why do Poland and Hungary 
desire to establish a common border? 
What is the reason for Germany’s dis- 
approval? (13-S) : 

What are the chances that Italy will 
withdraw its forces from Spain and 
the Anglo-Italian treaty be put into 
force? (13-S) 

What move was made by the League 
of Nations to placate Germany? What 
decision was made regarding the use 
of sanctions against Japan? (14-S) 

Why did Alfred Duff-Cooper with- 
draw from the Chamberlain cabinet? 
What other statesman resigned earlier? 
Do you agree or disagree with their 
objections to Chamberlain’s policies 
and why? (14-S) 

Describe Japan’s plans for a more 
extensive drive against China. What 
preparations for resistance are being 
made by the Chinese forces? (14-S) 

What are the essential differences in 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the CIO? Why has the A. F. of L. at- 
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tacked the National Labor Relations 
Board? What is the difference in gov- 
ernment handling of labor conflicts in 
the United States and in England and 
Sweden? (15-S) 

Why have prices on crops fallen so 
sharply? Describe the plan to sell sur- 
plus farm products to families of the 
lower income groups. (15-S) 

What kind of service did United 
States Minister Wilbur J. Carr render 
to Americans in Czechoslovakia and 
to the State Department in Washing- 
ton during the recent crisis? (16-S) 

Describe the industrial outlook in 
America. What is a recent tendency 
among business and government offi- 
cials? (16-S) 

Why is the November election of 
New York State causing so much in- 
terest? What might be a possible out- 
come of the election of Thomas E. 
Dewey? (16-S) 

What evidences of Fascist activities 
have the Dies committee found re- 
cently? (16-S) 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 17-E to 
24-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 

From A Nutshell History of the 
Novel (21-E), students may obtain a 
chronological view of the development 
of the novel from about 60 A.D. to 1899. 
Outstanding characteristics of the 
novel in each period should be noted. 

Each student might place a_check 
mark after each novel he has read and 
an X in front of each novel he would 
like to read during the year. This will 
serve as a guide for his reading of 
novels for the term. The list should be 
kept and regularly checked to ascertain 
progress. Of course, contemporary 
novels should be included. Students 
might wish to compile a similar “Nut- 
shell History” on contemporary novels. 
It could develop into an absorbing 
class project. 

Ralph P. Boas and Edwin Smith, in 
“Slice of Life” or “Hearts and Flow- 
ers”? (19-E), contrast realism and ro- 
mance in fiction. The following exer- 
cises on this article are taken from their 
book on Enjoyment of Literature. 
These will afford an extensive review 
of novels your students have read. 

COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 

1. Vocabulary: Define realism, ro- 
mance, realistic, romantic, idealism, 
romantic paraphernalia, coincidence, 
reality, imagined reality, nth power. 

2. Allusions: What do you know of 
each? 

Captain Ahab, Stein, Quasimodo, 
Lord Jim, Heathcliff, Tom Tulliver, 
Amelia Sedley, Arthur Donnithorne, 
Jane Eyre, Molly Farren, Quo Vadis, 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Green 
Mansions, The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
The Return of the Native, Oliver Twist, 
Tom Sawyer, As the Earth Turns, Zola, 
Dosteyevsky, Tolstoy, Gorki, Dreiser, 
Lewis, Hemingway, and Faulkner. 

$. Try to explain in your own words 
what we mean by the terms realistic 
and romantic as applied to fiction. 








The teacher 


with a duster 


Millions of students want the 
economic world of today 
dusted off for them and made 
lene their real lives. Do you 

elp them to understand poli- 
tics, war, labor, Fascism, New 
Deals? 


WINDOWS 


ON THE 


WORLD 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


The managing editor of Scho- 
lastic gives you a book that 
translates sociology and eco- 
nomics into living language. 
It is a must book for alert 
teachers and intelligent stu- 
dents. 


Illustrated with pictographs 
$3 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Stackpole Sons 
250 Park Ave. WN. Y. City 








Four Important and Ex- 

citing Magazines—Every 

One of Them “Must” 

Periodicals for Teacher 
and Pupil Alike 


FACT DIGEST—the 10c monthly that 
culls the globe for little-known, fascinating 
and worthwhile facts; the staff of Fact 
Digest searches the world’s best current 
magazines, books and newsapers, and pre- 
sents the cream of its findings in page 
after page of pungent reading, entertaining 
to teacher and student alike. .$1.00 a year 


SCIENCE FACTS—the |5c monthly, deal- 
ing exclusively with fascinating scientific 
articles and facts presented in a breezy 
manner particularly adapted to arouse the 
interest of pupils and teacher .$1.00 a year 


YOU'RE WRONG ABOUT THAT—the 15c 
monthly magazine correcting common er- 
rors of thought. This periodical is of excep- 
tional educational value to schools since it 
ts devoted solely to exposing popular fal- 
lacies and erroneous beliefs. .$1.00 a year 
EVERYBODY'S LIFE—the 15c¢ periodical 
featuring articles on self-improvement 
Every phase of self-betterment, from per- 
sonality to health, is treated in this monthly 
in a deft, up-to-the-moment manner 
Decidedly a “must” buy for all school- 
MR c.5sne4 teadecatsdhveet $1.00 a year 
Any 3 of the above magazines for 
$2.00 a year. 


RODALE PRESS 
Emaus, Pa. 
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4. Explain with examples, why all 
books, realistic or romantic, are not 
actually “transcripts from life,” but 
life rearranged to make a story, or to 
fit the author’s purposes. Show how 





Answers 


(To “Who Am 1?” P. 7) 


Reading from left to right, top row: 
1. Booth Tarkington; 2. Selma Lager- 
lof; 3. Robert Louis Stevenson; 4. Her- 
man Melville; 5. William Henry Hud- 
son. Second row: 6. Jack London; 7. 
Emile Zola; 8. Thomas Wolfe; 9. Wil- 
liam Thackeray; 10. Willa Cather. 
Third row: 11. Sir James Barrie; 12. 
Thomas Mann; 13. George Eliot; 14. 
Mark Twain; 15. Victor Hugo. Bot- 
tom row: 16. J. B. Priestley; 17. Ernest 
Hemingway; 18. Pearl Buck; 19. Leo 
Tolstoy; 20. James Hilton. 





this is done in a realistic story like 
Silas Marner and in a romantic one 
like Kidnapped. 

On reading Chips from a Novelist’s 
Workshop (17-E) students may discuss: 

Bennett’s study and observation of 
people. 

How Bennett got ideas for stories. 

How he budgeted his time. 

Personal problems and difficulties 
of this individual writer. 

Bennett’s own reading. 

Influence of other writers on his 
style. 

Public success vs. happiness and 
content. 

A Note on Novellas (10) may be used 
as the beginning of a unit study of this 
genre. After students have read the 
article, they may be asked to describe 
the characteristics of the novella and 
to select examples listed which they 
would like to read. 

A second lead to a unit study may be 
found in Mr. Stolper’s Who Done It? 
(29). Going from the popular appeal of 
the mystery novel, the author leads the 
reader to a consideration of the best 
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If you are, you'll want this “Hand- 
| book for Amateur Broadcasters” 





by Pauline Gibson, who knows 
broadcasting from the inside and 
tells you in eight thorough chap- 
ters and a score of pictures how 
to become an expert broadcaster. 
Writing scripts, making sound ef- 
fects, wiring, music, producing— 
all discussed. 
SOc a copy; 10 or more 35e each 
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novels which have been written of this 
type, with lively comments on the in- 
gredients and formulas which have 
been used in their making. Since so 
many of us do enjoy reading mystery 
stories, it is well to develop some dis- 
crimination in selection. 

After reading Mr. Stolper’s article, 
students may outline formulas and list 
ingredients of mystery novels they 
have read. Encourage them to express 
their agreement or disagreement with 
Mr. Stolper’s comments. 

Your students may welcome an. as- 
signment to turn their own hands to 
the task of writing a short mystery 
story for reading and criticism in class. 


POETRY 
The poetry of the out-of-doors again 


appears in the Poetry Corner (23-E), 
Poems are presented from The Deer 
Come Down by a young writer, Edward 
Weismiller, who has lived in New Eng- 
land and the Great Lake country. 

These poems are effective when Tead’ 
aloud if a smooth, hushed mood is sus. 
tained with exceptions when wilder- 
ness sounds are introduced in the quiet 
lines. 

oe poems of —_ out-of-doors 
which young people enjoy readi 
aloud: ae 

Stopping by Woods on a Snow 
Robert Frost _— 

The Runaway, Robert Frost. 

The Pasture, Robert Frost. 

God’s World, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 

Velvet Shoes, Elinor Wylie. 
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Senior High Schools. Part I. Literature. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta Public 
Schools, 1938. 


Lists and Bibliographies 


American Library Association. 1000 Books 
for the Senior High School Library. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1935. $1.00. 

Dickinson, Asa Don. The Best Books of the 
Decade. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1937. 

An annotated bibliography with the 
emphasis on quality of the literature. 

Drury, F. K. Novels Too Good to Miss. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 35¢ 
a set. 

Lenrow, Elbert. A Bibliography of Prose 
Fiction. New York: Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. “ 

Manley, John Matthews and Rickert, 
Edith. Contemporary American Litera- 
ture, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1929. 

Manley, John Matthews and Rickert 
Edith. Contemporary British Literature. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1928. 

Melamed, Ruth. Outstanding Novels of the 
Twentieth Century. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1931. 10c. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 
Home Reading. Chicago: the Council, 
1937. 20c. 

Contains 30 pages of annotated refer- 
ences to novels for high school stu- 
dents. 

Novels into Movies. Long Beach, Califor- 
nia: Public Library, 1938. 2c. 

A list of 126 titles of books which have 
been made into moving pictures. 
Roos, Jean Carolyn. Background Readings 
for American History. New York: H. W. 

Wilson Company, 1935. 35c. 
Contains annotated lists of novels and 
non-fiction pertaining to the various 
periods of American history. 
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PERIODS 





OTHER LANGUAGES 





A.D. 
1 to 1000 


Petronius (Satyricon ~-abcut 60 A.D.) 
Latin. Satire on adventures of wander- 
ing rogues. 

Lucian (7 rwe History-—2ed century A.D.) 
Greek. Burlesque tale of adventure. 

Apuleius (Gelden Ass—2nd century A.D.). 
Latin. Contains famous tale of Cupid 
and Psyche. 


Heliodorus (Aethiopica); Longus (Dapa- 
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mis and Cloe). Greek romances of 3rd 
century. MALORY CERVANTES 
1000 to Murasaki, Lady. (7ale of Genji—11th cen- ENGLISH 


- 


tury). Romance of Japanese court life. 

Aucassin and Nicolette. French romance 
of 12th century; author unknown. 

Boccaccio (The Decameron—about 1350). 
Short tales which showed a great ad- 
vance in narrative technique. 

4madis of Gaul. Spanish or Portuguese, 
15th century, romance of chivalry. 

Rabelais (Pantagrueld and Gargantua— 
1552). French. Extravaganza which in- 
fluenced many later novelists. 

Lazarillo de Tormes. Spanish, 1554, author 
unknown. First “picaresque” novel. 




















FIELDING 


Cervantes (Don Quizxote—1605-15). Span- 
ish. A burlesque on the romances of 
chivalry, and one of the greatest of all 
novels. 

D’Urfe are Scudery (The Great 
Cyrus); La alprenede (Cleopatra). 
Long French romances of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

La Fayette (The Princess of Cleves— 
1678). First of the great French psy- 
chological novels. 

Le Sage (Gil Blas—1715-35). 
Best of the “picaresque” novels. 

Prevost (Manon Lescawt—1731). French. 
Tragic love story. 

Marivaux (Marianne—1731-42). 
Psychological novel. 

Reusseau (New Heloise—1761). French. 
Romantic novel of ideas. 

Voltaire (Candide—1758). 
rical tale. 

Saint-Pierre (/’aml and Virginta—1787). 
French. Romance. 

Goethe (Sorrows of Young Werther-- 
1774; Wilhelm Meister — 1786-1839). 
German. Romances. 


French. 


French. 


French. Sati- 


Malory (Morte d’Arthur—\469). A re- 
working of earlier Arthurian romances 
into a unified whole. First great work 
of English prose. 

Lyly (£uphues—1578-80). 
contemporary life. 

Greene (/andosto—1588). Romance. 

Lodge ( Rosalyade—1590) Romance. 

Sidney (Arcadia—1590). Romance. 

Nashe (The Unfortunate Traveller— 
1594). “Picaresque” tale. 


Romance of 





Bunyan (The Pilgrim's Progress—\678). 
Religious allegory, realistic details. 

Defoe (Robinson Crusoe — 1719; Moli 
Flanders—1722). Adventure stories with 
formless plots but convincing realism. 

Swift (Gulliwer’s Travels—1726). Satiri- 
cal fantasy with realistic treatment. 

Richardson ( Pamela—1740; Clarissa Har- 
lowe—1748). Novels of manners in let- 
ters. 

Fielding (Joseph Andrews—1742; Tom 
Jones—1749). Humorous novels of man- 
ners; realistic settings and dialogue. 

Smollett (Roderick Random—1748). “Pic- 
aresque” novel with vigorous satire. 

Johnsen (Rasselas—1759). Philosophical 
romance. 

Sterne (7 ristram Shand y—1760-67). Nove! 
of sentiment; subtle style. 

Walpole (Castle of Otranto — 1765). 
“Gothic” romance. 

Goldsmith (Vicar of Wakefield—1766). 
Novel of manners. 

Burney (Zvalina—1778). Novel in letters. 

Gedwin (Caleb W liam 1794). Melo- 
dramatic novel of 

Radcliffe (Mysteries of PU dolpho—1794). 
“Gothic” romance. 
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AMERICAN 





Morton (The Power of Sympathy—1789) 
Sentimental novel of manners, imitat- 
ing Richardson. 


Rowson (Charlotte 7 emple—1790). Senti 
_ mental novel of manners. 
Foster (The Coguette—1797). Sentimen- 


tal novel of manners. 

Brown (Wieland 1798). Melodramatic 
novel of purpose, influenced by Godwin, 
Frown was the first professional Ameri- 
cao novelist. 





1800 to 
1900 





DICKENS 














Kleist (Michael KX ohlhaas—1808). Ger- 
man. 

Constant (Adolphe—1815). 

Manzoni (The Betrothed 
jan. 

De Vigny (Cing-Mars— 1826). French. 

Stendhal (7he Red and the Black—18}0). 
French. 

Balzac (Augenie Grandet—'833, one of 
the great cycle known as “The Human 
Comedy”). French, 

Gautier (Mile. de Maupin—1835). French. 

Merimee (Colomba—1840). French 

Gogol (Dead Souls—1842). Russian. 

Dumas (The Three Musketeers —\844). 
French. 

Sand (The Devil's Pool--1846). French. 

Keller (Green Henry—'!851-53). Swiss. 

Freytag (Debit and Credit—1\855). Ger- 
man. 

Flaubert (Mme. Bovary—1856). French. 

Hugo (Les Miserables—\862). French. 

Turgenev (/athers and Sons-—1\862). Rus- 
sian. 

Goncourt (Reace Mauperim - 1865). French. 

Tolstoy (War and Peace-—1865-72). Rus- 


French. 
1825-27). Ital- 


sian. 

De Coster (7:// Exlenspiege/—1867). Bel- 
gian. 

Daudet (Zartarin of Tarascon—\872). 


rench. 

Alarcon (7 he 7 Aree-Cornered H at—\874). 
Spanish. 

Dostoyevsky (The Brothers Karamazovu— 
1880). Russian. 

Jacobsen (Niels eat yg Danish. 

Meyer (7he Saint—1880). Swiss. 

Huysman (Down Stream—1884). French. 

Loti (/celand F isherman— 1886). French. 

Suderman (Dame Care—1887). German. 

Hamsun (Hanger—1888). Norwegian. 

Bourget (The Discifle—1889). French. 

Verga (Maestro don Gesualdo—\889). 
Italian. 

Zola (The Downfail—1892). French. 

France (.4¢ the Sign of the Reine Paddu- 
que—1893). French. 

Sienkiewicz (Quo Vadis ?—1895). Polish. 





Edgeworth (Castle Rachrent—1800). 

Austen (Pride and papier —1813) 

Scott (Waverly—1814). 

Shelley, Mary (Frankenstein—1817). 

Bulwer-Lytton (PelhAam—1828). 

Peacock (Crochet Castle—1831). 

Marryat (Mr. Midshipman Easy—1836). 

Ainsworth (The Admirable Crichion— 
1837). 


Dickens (Pickwick Papers—1\837; David 
Copper feld— 1849-50). 

Lever (Harry Lorrequer—1837). 

Lever (Handy Andy—1842). 

Disraeli (Coningsby— 1844). 

Thackeray (Vanity Fair—1847-48; Henry 
Esmond—1\852). 

Bronte, Anne (4 gues Grey—1847). 

Bronte, Charlotte (/awe Eyre—1847). 

Bronte, Emily (Wuthering Heighis— 
1847) 

Borrow (Lavengro—1851). 

Gaskell (Cranford—1853). 

Kingsley (4 ypatia—1853). 

Hughes (70m Brown's Schooldays—1857). 

Trollope (Barchester Towers—1\857). 

Eliot (Adam Bede—1859; Middlemarch— 
1872-73). 

Meredith (Ordeal of Ruwhard Feverel— 
1859; The Egoist—1879). 

Reade (The Cloister and the Hearth— 
1861). 


Collins (The Moonstone— 1868). 

Blackmore (Lorna Doone—1869). 

Hardy (Far From the Madding Crowd— 
1874; Mayor of Casterbridge—1886). 

Stevenson (Treasure /sland—\882; Weir 
of Hermiston— 18%). 

o—- (Stery of an African Farm— 


Ware (Robert Elsmere— 1888). 

Barrie (The Little Minister—1891). 
Gissing (The New Grub Street—1891). 
Wilde (Picture of Dorian Grey—\891). 
Moore (Esther W aters—1894). 





Cooper (The 
1823-41). 
Paulding (7he 

1831). 


“Leatherstoching™’ Series— 


Datchman's F wesde— 


Kennedy (Swallow Barn—1832). 

Simms (7he Partisan—1835). 

Bird (Nick of the Weoods—1837). 

ae (The Green Mountain Boys— 

). 

Melville (7 ypee — 1846; Moby Dich 
1851). 

Hawthorne (The Scarlet Letter—1850; 
The Marble Faun—| 

Stowe (Uncle Tom's Cabin—1851-52). 

Cooke (The Virginia Comedians—1854) 

Eggleston (The Hoosier Schoolmaster— 
1871). 


Acams (Democracy—\880) 

Cable (The Grandissimes—1880). 

Wallace (Bex Hur—1880). 

James (Portrait of a Lady—1881; 
Maisie K new—1897). 

Hay (The Bread-\W inners—1883). 

Howe (The Story of a Country Town— 
1883). 


li hat 


Jackson ( Ramona— 1884). 

Mark Twain (Huckleberry # inn —1884). 

Howells (The Kise of Silas Lapham— 
1885). 

Jewett (4 Marsh Island-—1885) 

Crawford (Saracinesca— 1887). 

Page (/n Old V irginia—1887). 

Bellamy (Looking Bachward—1888) 

Garland (Main Travelled Roads—1\891). 

Fuller (Zhe Clif’ Dwellers— 1893). 

Crane (The Red Badge of Courage— 
1895) 


Frederic (The Damnation of Theron Ware 
1896 
Free Quaker— 


Westcott (David Harum—\8%8). 
Churchill (Richard Carvel—1899). 
Ford (Janice Meredith—\899). 
Johnston (70 Have and to Hold 
Norris (Mc7 eague—1899) 


Mitchell (Haugh Wynne, 
1896). 


- 1899). 





The chart above, prepared for Scholastic by John A. Jamieson, 
makes no effort te treat the contemporary nevei since 1900, 
owing to the difficulty of evaluating the large number of living 
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writers. The titles given in parentheses indicate one, or at most, 
two leading werks of each writer, together with their dates of 
publication. Comment is omitted on works ef the 19th century. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


ESTERDAY a Czechoslova- 

\ kian friend told me that dur- 

ing the World War the govern- 
ment housed a prisoner with each 
family in the village where she lived. 
The prisoner in her home was Ivan— 
a Russian. He was an ingenious man 
and he soon began installing im- 
provements in their thirteenth-cen- 
tury house. Presently he was dom- 
inating the whole household. The 
mother feared to offend him. The fa- 
ther was at the front. Life for the 
children revolved around pleasing 
Ivan. If Ivan slept they must walk 
on tiptoe. 

After a few months Ivan left, hav- 
ing decided that he might get bet- 
ter board in another house, but in 
twenty-four hours he was back, de- 
manding reinstatement. The mother 
tried to refuse. if they did not take 
him back, he said, he would hang 
them all, all except the baby brother 
whom he loved. Half-believing him, 
they took him back and remained 
under his terrifying care until the 
war ended and Ivan returned to Rus- 
sia. 

Here is good material for a short 
story. Its interest lies in the humor 
of the situation—a prisoner the mas- 
ter of the house—and in the people, 
the frightened mother, the half-fas- 
cinated children, ‘and the terrible 
prisoner who loved the little brother. 

Do you like to write stories? There 
are many incidents in your life 
awaiting only your realization that 
they are really stories. Awaiting 
your Midas touch, they hide every- 
where—in the tales of bygone days 
your parents tell, in the childish 
tragedies of your little brothers and 
sisters, in the adventures of your 
schoolmates, in newspaper articles, 
in neighborhood gossip, not as gossip 
but as the tragedy and humor of life. 
Most of all, in your own mind and 
experience. You and the people 
around you are your treasure-house, 
holding a wealth of stories that have 
never been told. You need only the 
alert and sympathetic mind to see the 
humor and pathos, the joy and trag- 
edy of people. 

Having found your story, you will 
make your characters as real to us 
as they are to you. You will not talk 
about them, you will let us see them, 
let us watch their behavior and lis- 
ten to their conversation. We do not 


want to read long paragraphs of de- 
scription and explanation. We want 
to draw our own conclusions about 
your characters from what they say 
and do. But you will take care that 
all they say and do has a bearing on 
the main plot or theme of your story. 
No conversation that gets the story 
nowhere! 


The following story is a good type for our 
500-word limit. (That limit might stretch, 
by the way, for an exceptionally good 
story.) It has a slight but sufficient plot, its 
chief appeal lying in the contrast between 
the girl’s real world and her dream world 
and in its comments on affected writing. 


“ONE IS SIXTEEN” 


I think I'll write a story. Let’s see. 

“Rosa stood near the great doorway 
and the tears fell down her pale cheeks 
as she waved farewell to her hand- 
some sweetheart. One hand fell weak- 
ly to the great shoulder of her mag- 
nificent snowy wolfhound, and she 
sobbed quietly as she turned back into 
the all-too-silent house.” 

That was nice. I’d look swell, 
standing near a doorway like that 
with a Russian wolfhound—are they 
Russian or German? Let’s see, who 
could the tears course softly down 
my pale cheeks for? Sammy? No, 
he’s too fat, besides, he has pimples. 
I know—that handsome Jerry Les- 
ter. Gee, he’s good-looking. Maybe 
he’ll dance with me at the Senior 
hop. 

“The sympathetic dog licked her soft 
hand comfortingly. Why was his mis- 
tress so melanchaly? She responded to 
his advances dejectedly, thinking sad- 
ly of her dear”—gosh, what’ll I call 
the guy?—“Ricardo. She whispered his 
name, so dear to her rosy lips, softly 
—Ricardo, Ricardo, I love you” —I 
mean, “I love thee.” 

That’s swell. I bet I could get a fat 
check for a story like that. I’ve seen 
worse in magazines. Maybe—‘“Lov- 
ers’ Confessions” or “Startling Se- 
crets’—sure, they’d take it. If I got 
fifty dollars, or even twenty-five, I’d 
buy a gorgeous outfit so Jerry would 
fall madly in love with me. And then, 
it would be my secret. When people 
made fun of me for dreaming over 
my soup, I’d smile’ my quiet, “enig- 
matic” smile and whisper dreamily, 
“Ah, but you’ll never know.” 

Jerry will buy a car and we'll go 
driving in the evenings—oh heck, 
Mom won’t let me. Well, anyway, 
we'll go driving after lunch and he’ll 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may alse 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor. Scholastic, 
250 East 43d Street, New York City, 








whisper in my shell-like ear ador- 
ingly. 

“Mrs. Jerry Lester.” 

I'll dream of him at night—well, I 
do that anyway—and I'll get a pic- 
ture of him—and into my eyes will 
come that look which is known only 
to those who have loved. Then we'll 
become engaged and—will I have a 
peachy ring! Then we’ll build a lit- 
tle dream house and I’ll make him 
crisply fried bacon and eggs every 
morning—I wish I knew how to cook 
—and we'll go to the movies and see 
Garbo, and he’ll say, “But you're a 
million times more adorable,” and 
I'll blush in the saving darkness of 
the cool theater—I mean theatre— 
and gaze at his manly profile lov- 
ingly. 

We'd have children too. They’d 
have to look like Jerry, because I 
certainly wouldn’t want plain chil- 
dren. I wish I’d hurry and grow up 
to be twenty, or even eighteen, so I 
could marry him. 


* a * 


He didn’t even dance with me. Oh 
sure, I danced all the dances, but I 
waited a minute or two before each 
so’s he could get to me and ask me, 

Well, maybe I’ll marry Sammy and 
have a police-dog instead of a wolf- 
hound. Is it German or Russian? 


Anne Goodman, aged 15. 
James Monroe H. S., New York, N. ¥. 
Miss Anne G. Rizack, Teacher 


The following poem, “A Vain Attempt” 
has an effective conclusion. 
A Vain Attempt 


I had thrown my hopes away: 
They’ve come back to me this day. 


Naughty pieces of my heart, 
To disobey me from the start. 


Disarrayed I banished them; 
Spitefully they’ve come again: 


For I caught a glimpse last night 
Of your eyes; so blue, so bright. 


Wilbur L. Shilling, 16 
Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Miss Sarah C. Spencer, Teacher 
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EDWARD WEISMILLER 
Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


T WAS on a farm near Brattle- 
boro, Vermont—that same re- 
gion where Rudyard Kipling, al- 

most half a century ago, heard the 
sleigh-bells of New England—that 
Edward Weismiller, in recent years, 
heard apples fall, listened to rusty 
grass creaking along a field, climbed 
a crumbling stony wall, and went 
into a pine wood to hark for the deer 
“that strike no thunder from any 
twig around.” 

The rocky planted fields of Ver- 
mont, the strawberries hot in the sun, 
the hoarse bee near a bloom, became 
a part of Edward Weismiller’s mem- 
ories; and the New England scene, 
we are told, took a more important 
place in his poetry than the land- 
scapes of Wisconsin, where he was 
born in Monticello, and where, while 
going to high school in Oshkosh and 
Appleton, he wrote his early verses. 

He had been a poet for several 
years, and had been submitting his 
work to the magazines for four years, 
before he got his first acceptance 
from Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, in 
1935. The following year, he won first 
honorable mention in the Atlantic 
Monthly poetry contest. More impor- 
tant at that time, he took first place in 
the Yale Series of Younger Poets con- 
test, in which poets under thirty 
years of age who have not yet pub- 
lished a book, from all over the na- 
tion, annually submit manuscripts of 
their work. As the award, the win- 
ner’s book is brought out. Edward 
Weismiller, then about to receive his 
B.A. degree from Cornell College in 
Iowa, saw appear in this country and 
in England, where he is now a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford, his first book of 
poems: The Deer Come Down. 

In these pages, the deer come down 
to drink, sometimes take flight, 
where there are heavy hemlock; 
crisp, dark pines; hungry hawks and 
frightened rabbits: a region which 
may be in New England or in that 
Great Lake country where Edward 
Weismiller has lived most of his 
years. In fact, with a melting of the 
snow that falls here and there in the 
book, these landscapes could belong 
to almost any section of the land 
where a young poet may walk in the 
out-of-doors and nurse a feeling of 
quiet wonder and lonely ecstasy. 

He watches a swallow at dusk 
against the sky, and knows how it 
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settles in the “musty barn,” while his 
own thoughts take flight. 


Barn Swallow 


The swallow, with his arrowed wings 

Slipping along the quiet sky, 

Knows more of dim, slow, peaceful 
things 

Than I; 


Above the field where daisies burned 
He leans around the fading blue, 
And with his last dark circle turned 
And through 


He seeks the musty barn, his soft 
Eyes closing on the filtered light, 
And mutters in the drowsy loft 
All night. 


But I, whose mind is crossed and fenced 
With swallow wings, lie back and soon 
Am launching quiet flights against 
Tre moon. 


Not a calm evening overhead, but 
a “black disordered sky” loud with 
thunder, he sees in the following 
poem; but, in the hush after a great 
crash, it is a bird, again, that attracts 
his being. 


Thunder 


Only the black disordered sky 

Was there when light eame still and dry 
In through the crevices of cloud; 

Only the thunder spoke aloud. 

The sky hung down like yellow plush 
Above the wood’s deep, sullen hush. 


The deer were quiet; in the brake 
Lay stretched the cold uneasy snake, 
Chained to the spot where he had lain, 
His eyes like glittering drops of rain. 
There was no movement, and no sound 
But died against the huddled ground. 


And then a bird broke out and cried 

From the sooty thunderside. 

I had not thought my flesh could part; 

But those were wings that scraped my 
heart. 


The reader may feel that the ex- 
pression of feeling in the last two 
lines of the above poem is too sharp- 
ly physical for the sudden exquisite 
emotion the poet means to say he ex- 
perienced at the cry of the unexpect- 
ed bird. A reader might with some 
rightness call this poem sentimental; 
that is, he might say that the feelings 
preserfted in the poem end by being 
more than the subject matter de- 
serves. Then the reader is apt to say 
to himself: “I don’t believe it.” 
However, simply seeing is believ- 









ing in Deep Woods in Winter. The 
poet is apart from the poem. He 
merely watches with mood hushed as 
snow. 


Deep Woods in Winter 


The partridge has not been here since 
dry, tart 

Apples fell to frost; and the lonely deer, 

Having forgotten his wild autumn fear, 

Rummages on a hillside, cold apart. 

There is no sound except the swishing 
start 

Of snow falling from hemlocks, and the 
sere 





EDWARD WEISMILLER 


Cracking of frosty twigs that drums a 
clear 

Pulse from the forest’s deep cathedral 
heart. 


Only a careless rabbit track, fluffing 

Off toward the pine woods, shows that 
this is ground 

Of little lives that come without a 
sound 

And stitch the snow, and leave; and 
there is nothing 

Left but the track, and dry methodical 
snows 

That trail it down, and after a little, 
close. 

Of such music as we hear in these 
poems, Stephen Vincent Benet writes 
in the Foreword to The Deer Come 
Down, “As far as technique is con- 
cerned, all the poems are in rhymed 
assonantal forms, a great many of 
them in easy quatrains There is no 
particular novelty of form but the 
patterns are handled with fluency 
and concision. Readers who prefer 
the big drum sort of thing will be dis- 
appointed—the writer is intent, not 
on making a large noise, but in put- 
ting down just what he has seen.” 


The poems above are reprinted from 
The Deer Come Down, by Edward 
Weismiller, by permission of Yale Uni- 
versity Press, publishers. 
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Ag Ry gh ipsa itn 


BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


When people ask me about stories of 
farm life, the first that comes to my 
lips is likely to be As the Earth Turns 
(Macmillan) by Gladys Hasty Carroll. 
Perhaps it may be partly because this 
farm is in New England, and my fam- 
ily comes from there: I can check up 
on what she says and tell if it is true to 
life—and indeed it is. When folks 
asked me, as they did the year this 
novel came out “Isn’t there a great 
deal of it taken up with the cooking of 
food?” I would say “Live on a farm a 
while and see how much of your time 
is taken up with the cooking of food.” 
I like this novel because it shows you, 
in action, some of the reasons why 
people go on farming, in spite of its 
hard work and all the other disadvan- 
tages: as a matter of fact, I never knew 
a real farmer who would change his 
job for any other, no matter how 
much he complained about it. Not that 
he would not gladly change some of 
the conditions that make his life 
harder than it has need to be. In Wil- 
lian Heyliger’s Brave Years (Apple- 
ton-Century) some of these conditions, 
and the way two young married folks 
set out to improve them, are shown in 
lively and convincing narrative. The 
woodlot, the stock, the crops, the book- 


keeping of their farm, all become mat- 
ters of interest to the reader. 

Another farm story I like is Long 
Furrows (Appleton-Century) by Dora 
Aydelotte; I feel at home among the 
Miller family even if they did grow up 
in the Middle West and I in the East; 
they did so many things I did, and that 
young folks in the real country still do 
if they live off the track of mechanized 
present-day methods. 

The farm trilogy of Sophus Winther 
takes place in Nebraska, where Danish 
immigrants have settled and brought 
up families now thoroughly Ameri- 
canized; it is with their struggles and 
problems of adjustment that the three 
novels are concerned: Take All to 
Nebraska, Mortgage Your Heart, and 
This Passion Never Dies (Macmillan). 
They make a chapter in the social his- 
tory of the state, valuable in the un- 
derstanding of a rent-farmer’s difficul- 
ties; the farms in these novels, how- 
ever, are more lifelike than the people. 

Whenever I hear the name of Jo- 
sephine Johnson’s Now in November 
(Simon and Schuster), the terrible 
drought that nobody in the Middle 
West is likely to forget, comes back to 
mind: in this novel it is the culmina- 
tion of the ten years of a family’s life 
on a farm there, told in sensitive, beau- 
tiful prose. New Land (McBride) by 
Sarah Lindsay Schmidt, is for younger 
readers than the other books I have 
mentioned, being offered to the teens 
whereas the others are for adults, but 
there is nothing “juvenile” in the way 
the seventeen-year-old Morgan twins 
take hold of their struggle with agri- 
culture in Wyoming, and bring it 
through to a thrilling success. 








Chipsfroma Workshop 


(Concluded from page 18-E) 


noon because I could not make a 
sketch. Another proof that public suc- 
cess is no guarantee whatever of hap- 
piness or even content. 

In becoming acquainted with people 
you uncover layer after layer. Using 
the word in my sense, one person may 
be the most distinguished of a crowd 
on the first layer, another on the sec- 
ond, and so on. Until after uncovering 
several layers, you may ultimately 
come to a person who, down below, is 
the most distinguished of all—on that 
layer. The final result may be quite 
unexpected. I suppose that the inmost 
layer is the most important, but each 
has its importance. 


Wednesday, October 6th 


There came an extremely enthusi- 
astic letter from George H. Doran, the 
American publisher of The Old Wives’ 
Tale, expressing deep admiration, etc., 
and asking the “honour,” etc., of pub- 
lishing other books. He said he had 
sold two editions of 1,000 each and was 
now ordering plates (of his own, I sup- 
pose) for another edition. This pro- 
duced a disturbance in me. I had to 
answer it, and send it, with a copy of 
my answer, to Pinker. At 4:15 I did 
at last begin on the play. I re-wrote 


the first scene and made it much bet- 
ter. Then the dog was lost, and I went 
out to find him, and found and casti- 
gated him. After dinner I read another 
100 pages of Frank Harris’s The Man 
Shakespeare and was indeed deeply 
impressed by it. It is the only book on 
Shakespeare. I always thought so, ever 
since I read the opening chapters in 
their first form a year ago. 


Thursday, October 7th 


Received this last day or two the fol- 
lowing books: Frank Harris’s The 
Man Shakespeare, in proof sheets 
stitched together, but with the mar- 
gins very well arranged. 

A Russian translation of The Grand 
Babylon Hotel, published at Moscow 
last year. 

American edition of The O. W, T. in 
an awful vermillion and gilt binding. 

The Glimpse, which was published 
yesterday. My thirtieth published 
book, not counting the Phillpotts col- 
laborations. 

I worked fairly satisfactorily on the 
play this morning. After lunch I went 
out for a walk to get the necessary 
ideas for the beginning of the new 
series of articles in T. P.’s Weekly. I 
got them. 





Reprinted from The Journal of 
Arnold Bennett, 1896-1928, by permis- 
sion of the Viking Press, publishers. 





NOVELS AND NOVELISTS 

There are several articles and stories 
we'd like to suggest in connection with 
your study of the novel. One is John 
Galsworthy’s “A Novelist’s Allegory,” 
which you'll find in his volume The Inn 
of Tranquility. In this fantasy the au- 
thor has “set forth the leading principle 
of his own novels and plays: that a 
writer’s function is not to gloss over 
conditions, not to force conclusions on 
the reader, but to present facts as im- 
partially as he can.” 

“A Note on the Novella” which we 
are running in slightly rearranged form 
on page 10 is from the volume The Fly- 
ing Yorkshireman (Story Press). This 
is a collection of novellas made by those 
two experts, Whit Burnett and Martha 
Foley, editors of Story Magazine. Look 
up this book for good examples of this 
newly discovered (or rediscovered) 
form of writing. 

Boas and Smith’s Enjoyment of Lit- 
erature (Harcourt) is one of the best 
sources we have found for material on 
the novel, suitable for high school con- 
sumption. It includes about one hun- 
dred pages on prose fiction. “How to 
Distinguish Between Realism and Ro- 
mance” in this issue is a chapter from 
that book and will give you an idea of 
how this material is handled. 

For a good treatment of the contem- 
porary historical novel see Bernard de 
Voto’s article “Fiction and the Ever- 
lasting If” in the June Harper’s. Mr. de 
Voto wants us to remember that his- 
torical fiction depicts life, human ex- 
perience, not history. 


BELITT 

Ben Belitt’s new book of poetry, The 
Five Fold Mesh (Knopf), is just off 
the press. Mr. Belitt, we are proud te 
say, got his start with Scholastic as 
one of the prize winners in our Scho- 
lastic Awards about ten years ago. He 
is now teaching poetry at Bennington 
College in Vermont, after several years 
as literary editor of The Nation. If you 
remember, Mr. Belitt was one of the 
poetry judges for our Scholastie 
Awards contest last spring. We hope 
to run a Poetry Corner on him some 
time soon. 


ATLANTIC 

Why doesn’t some high school stu- 
dent write a letter to the new depart- 
ment called “Under Thirty” recently 
inaugurated by The Atlantic? “Under 
Thirty” is “dedicated to the aims, ex- 
periences and perplexities of the Post- 
War Generation” which certainly in- 
cludes you, too. Look up these letters 
in The Atlantic. 


MR. BRINK 

You have all heard of the success 
of the current Broadway play On Bor- 
rowed Time. There is a condensation 
of the novel from which the play was 
made in the August, 1938, Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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| IKE every other country in the 

world, the Dominion of Cana- 

da has plenty of difficult prob- 
lems to solve. The depression of 1929 
cut her national income in half and 
caused a serious decline in her for- 
eign trade. As in our own country, 
there has been widespread unem- 
ployment with mounting relief ex- 
penditures. And with these economic 
difficulties have come political dilem- 
mas—the rise of a fascist movement, 
growing sectionalism, conflicts be- 
tween various groups of the popula- 
tion, and the uneasy question of what 
to do in case of a general war in Eu- 
rope or the Far East. 


How Big Is Canada? 

Although our largest neighbor, 
most Americans know little about 
Canada and her people, save the 
5,000 miles of unfortified border are 
good evidence of the friendship ex- 
isting between the two countries. To 
get better acquainted with this im- 
portant neighbor, let’s take a quick 
look at the character of her people, 
and their economic and political 
problems. 

Canada is the fourth largest coun- 
try in the world. Yet according to the 
last census there are only a little 
more than ten million people living 


there—not as many as live in New 
York State. Sixty per cent of these 
people live in the provinces of Que- 
bec and Ontario. The rest are scat- 
tered over the broad expanse of 
Canada’s prairies. Here, then, is a 
large country with a sparse popula- 
tion. The map above compares the 
population of Canada with that of 
the United States. 

Remembering the overpopulated 
nations of Europe and Asia, one 
might expect Canada to offer a pos- 
sible refuge for emigrants in search 
of a home. This has been true to a 
certain extent in the past but it is 
not the case any longer. Many who 
have gone there have found life too 
difficult because of climate or lack of 
chance to make a living and have 
sought refuge elsewhere. Five mil- 
lion immigrants entered Canada be- 
tween 1901 and 1931. During the 
same period three and a half million 
people, or about one-third of the 
present population, emigrated to the 
United States or returned to Europe. 
Both the depression and actual legal 
restrictions are responsible for the 
sharp decline in immigration shown 
in the chart on the next page. 

We think of Canada as a part of the 
British Empire and assume, there- 
fore, that most Canadians are of Brit- 
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ish descent. As a matter of fact, only 
half of the total are of English- 
speaking origin and the proportion is 
decreasing all the time. Moreover, we 
have only to remember that parts of 
Canada were once colonies of France 
to realize that the second most im- 
portant group in the population are 
the French Canadians who make up 
nearly one-third of the total. The 
remaining 20 per cent include Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians and Ukraini- 
ans. Since the non-British inhabi- 
tants have a far higher birth rate 
than the English Canadians, there is 
a chance that the links between Can- 
ada and the Empire will gradually 
be weakened. 


A Divided Nation 

One of the most difficult problems 
which Canada has to face is lack of 
unity within her own borders due 
chiefly to the two major nationalities 
with different backgrounds of cul- 
ture and religion. The French Cana- 
dians are jealous of their rights as a 
minority. What is more, 40 per cent 
of the people of Canada are Catholics, 
including not only al) the French but 
some of the English and Irish as well 
—a factor which makes for division 
both in domestic and international 
affairs. 
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QUESTIONS 


How many Provinces make up the Dominion of Canada? Can you name at least five? 
When was the Dominion established? 
Does Canada sell more to the United States than she buys from us? 
Does Canada have a Congress or a House of Commons? 





6 Who is the Prime Minister of Canada? 
Does Canada have more trade with the United States or England? 


Has Canada had a depression? 


Can Canada be t 
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1 if England is at war? 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 





THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS 
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CANADA’S ECONOMIC DILEMMA 


In spite of the fact that many of the 
people of Canada do not wish to be- 
come involved in the turmoil of in- 
ternational affairs, here is a country 
which must of necessity be vitally 
concerned in the course of events 
either in Europe or the Far East. Far 
from being a self-sufficient nation, 
Canada’s prosperity is dependent to 
an unusual extent upon the possibil- 
ity of finding markets abroad in order 
to keep her farms and factories busy 
and supply her people with the things 
they need. Since the war, Canada has 
usually occupied fifth or sixth place 
in international trade, and has 
ranked second in per capita exports. 
Let’s see why foreign trade is so vital 
to her welfare. 

To begin with, Canada has bor- 
rowed heavily from other countries 
for the purchase of railway equip- 
ment and machinery for farm and 
factory—in other words, to develop 
the productive plant of the country 
and provide transportation for her 
products. The Dominion’s foreign in- 
debtedness amounted to $6,834,000,- 
000 in 1936, one of the highest per 
capita debts in the world. A lot of the 
money, nearly four billion dollars, 
came from the United States. An- 
other $2,725,000,000 came from 
Great Britain and about $124,000,000 
from other countries. Such a debt 
forges strong economic and political 
ties between debtor and creditor na- 
tions. 

This enormous debt is balanced 
only in part by Canadian investments 
abroad which amount to a little more 
than a billion and a half, leaving a 
net foreign debt of more than five 
billion. Every year she must pay 
$250,000,000 in London and New 
York in interest and dividends. And 





the only way in which these pay- 
ments can be made is through the de- 
velopment of foreign markets. 

To whom does Canada sell her 
goods? Nearly half of her exports go 
to countries within the British Em- 
pire. Another 40 per cent come to the 
United States. Her sales to the Far 
East rarely amount to more than 4 or 
5 per cent of the total, but these have 
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increased somewhat because of war 
business. As yet, she has little trade 
with South America, but better mar- 
keting methods are being urged in 
the hope of finding more markets in 
that direction. 

What does Canada have -to sell? 
Both raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods. For thirty years wheat 


PER YEAR 


1934-1936 
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7,500 IMMIGRANTS 


and flour products have been her 
most important articles of export. 
Therefore her trade is likely to be 
affected both by climatic conditions 
abroad and by competition from 
other wheat - growing countries, 
However, with the rapid develop- 
ment of industrialization, manufac- 
tured exports, including motor cars, 
newsprint and machinery, have be- 
come increasingly important and 
now account for nearly 40 per cent of 
the total. The remaining 60 per cent 
is about equally divided between 
semi-manufactures and raw mate- 
rials, Canadians have undertaken the 
processing not only of their own pri- 
mary products, such as flour-milling 
and paper-making, but also of rub- 
ber, sugar and other imported raw 
materials. 


Canada is interested in securing 
foreign markets for» her goods, not 
only because of her foreign indebted- 
ness but also to balance her imports, 
for she is dependent on the outside 
world both for raw materials and for 
manufactures. Nearly two-thirds of 
these imports are purchased from the 
United States. In fact, Canada usu- 
ally buys from us more than she sells 
to us. In 1937-38 this surplus of im- 
ports over exports amounted to $64,- 
000,000. 

It is easy to see from these facts 
that Canada’s industry and agricul- 
ture are bound to be affected by eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States 
and throughout the British Empire. 
The present recession has already 
had its effect on many Canadian in- 
dustries, causing a marked decline in 
business activity in recent months. 
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CANADA’S POLITICAL DILEMMA 





In Canada, as in the United States, 
the depression has created many 
serious political problems. The Ca- 
nadian government, like our own, 
has had to face widespread unem- 
ployment, the need for relief, a 
mounting government deficit, the 
unequal distribution of income, con- 
flicts between capital and labor, the 
question of social security legisla- 
tion, the growth of large-scale pro- 
duction, the trend toward monopoly, 
and the tendency toward centralized 
control of industry and finance. In 
other words, the need for govern- 
mental intervention in the social and 
economic life of the nation has great- 
ly increased during the past eight 
years. Yet this very need has cre- 
ated sharp controversy as to how 
much control the federal government 
should have over the social and eco- 
nomic life of its citizens. 

The opposition has objected that 
more power for the federal govern- 
ment meant infringement of the 
rights of the individual Provinces. 


. There, as here, the conflict between 


“centralization” and “states’ rights” 
yw “Provincial rights” has been bitter. 
And there, too, the constitutionality 
of certain legislation has been ques- 
tioned. In the United States such 
matters are decided by the Supreme 
Court; in Canada by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. As 
we shall see, the Canadian govern- 
ment has suffered far greater loss of 
power than our own. And this situa- 
tion is more difficult to remedy there 
than here since the Canadian Consti- 
tution can be amended only by an act 
of the British Parliament. 


Canada’s “New Deal” Laws 


Decisions on Canada’s reform pro- 
gram have revealed the weakness of 
the central government in both na- 
tional and international affairs. Only 
three out of eight laws were upheld. 
These had to do. with the control of 
bankruptcy, unfair trade practices, 
and the establishment of a Dominion 
Trade and Industry Commission. The 
Employment and Social Insurance 
Act requiring compulsory contribu- 
tions to a Dominion fund, was thrown 
out on the ground that it invaded 
Provincial contro] of employment 
contracts, insurance and health. 

The real test arose over three laws 
having to do with labor conditions, 
including weekly rest, limitations of 
hours and minimum wages. Such leg- 
islation, the Privy Council declared, 
tame within Provincial authority 
concerning “property and civil 
tights” and could not under any cir- 
cumstance be covered by any of the 
Powers of the Dominion Parliament. 
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Three Basic Conflicts 

Considerable controversy is going 
on among the various Provinces be- 
cause of economic differences. 

For instance, as in the United 
States, the tariff is regarded as a ben- 
efit to certain sections of the country 
and a detriment to others. Quebec 
and Ontario, the strongly industrial 
provinces, favor protective duties on 
industrial goods. The Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces, with their agricul- 
tural products, oppose this protective 
tariff as increasing their costs of pro- 
duction and destroying their foreign 
markets. 

There is a similar conflict of inter- 
est over the operation of the two 
great railway systems: government- 
owned Canadian National and the 
privately owned Canadian Pacific. 
Heavy interest charges on old debts 
as well as loss of revenue during the 
depression has created a heavy bur- 
den for the government budget and 
resulted in the proposal that the two 
systems be amalgamated under pri- 
vate control. Not only are the ques- 
tions of monopoly and adequate 
service involved but also an issue be- 
tween the heavily populated Prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario and the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces with 
their scattered populations. The lat- 
ter, as producers of foodstuffs and 
raw materia! , contend that the bur- 
den of hig’. freight rates should be 
borne nationally and therefore favor 
continuation of government owner- 
ship with support from tax funds. 

A third important subject of con- 
troversy is the matter of currency 
and banking. The government re- 
cently assumed ownership of the 
Bank of Canada. Agricultural inter- 
ests in the West favor the issuing of 
new money for public works and 
slum clearance, by reducing the gold 
content from 50 cents to the legal 
minimum of 25 per cent. 

Closely related to this matter of 
money is the problem of government 
subsidies. With the increasing need 
for relief and social services, the cen- 
tral government has been compelled 
to raise taxes and distribute more 
money. Who was to receive these 
subsidies has been a continual source 
of rivalry among the Provinces. The 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces claim 
that subsidies to them are proper 
compensation for their losses due to 
the protective tariff and high freight 
rates. Quebec and Ontario, on the 
other hand, not receiving an equal 
share of the subsidies, resent the in- 
creased taxation. 

The report of the Royal Commis- 
sion may throw light on these crucial 
problems. 
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NEW POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 





In Canada, as in the United States, 
there are two major political parties 
—the Liberals and the Conservatives. 
These names, however, are meaning- 
less since both parties contain con- 
flicting points of view. The influence 
of these parties has been consider- 
ably affected by the rise of new po- 
litical movements in certain prov- 
inces—movements which emphasize 
the sectionalism and lack of unity 
in Canada. ‘ 


exclusion from the profits of indus- 
tries controlled by English-Canadian 
or American capital. They also resent 
their exclusion from the higher posi- 
tions in business and civil service 
both in Quebec and elsewhere in 
Canada. 

Nevertheless, their resentment 
over economic conditions and what 
they consider the inferior position of 
the Province has led to the emergence 
of a strong nationalist spirit, the re- 
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Nationalism in Quebec 


In Quebec, the “New France” of 


North America, the French - Cana- 
dians have for generations retained 
their national traditions, continuing 
to use the French language and the 
Napoleonic code of law and insisting 
upon their Provincial rights. This de- 
termination to defend their national 
culture is encouraged by the Catholic 
Church which has the allegiance of 
virtually the entire population of 
Quebec. 

The present political unrest in 
Quebec is due largely to the shift 
within the past thirty years from a 
genuine peasant economy to an in- 
dustrial one. The rapid growth of fac- 
tories employing unskilled labor 
have often led to low wages and poor 
living conditions. Slums and disease 
have developed with little restraint 
or remedy by municipal or federal 
authorities. Wage scales are the low- 
est in Canada. 


The French-Canadians resent their 
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vival of a separatist movement, anti- 
foreign and anti-communist policies 
and the appearance of a Fascist party. 
The most spectacular project of the 
Quebec government has been the 
Padlock Law, a repressive measure 
authorizing the Attorney-General to 
seal and padlock for one year any 
building used “to propagate com- 
munism or bolshevism by any means 
whatsoever.” The law has been ac- 
tively enforced even to the padlock- 
ing of a private home. The measure 
is defended by religious and political 
leaders on the ground that the tradi- 
tional qualities of French Canada are 
being undermined. Opponents regard 
it as a violation of civil rights and 
the first step toward the destruction 
of Canadian democracy. 


Conservatism in Ontario 

Quebec’s nationalism has received 
the cooperation of a similarly conser- 
vative government in Ontario, both 
combining to oppose such federal 


policies as the revision of the Constj- 
tution. Outstanding among Ontarig’s 
policies has been its vigorous oppo- 
sition to the C.I.O. During the Gen- 
eral Motors strike in Oshawa in April 
1937, the Prime Minister organized 
200 special constables, summoned the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Troops and 
threatened to raise an “army” against 
“foreign invaders.” 


‘Social Credit in Alberta 

Back of the new political move- 
ment in the agricultural Province of 
Alberta is the old conflict between 
the farmer and his creditors. For sey- 
eral years Canadian farmers have 
suffered from persistent drought and 
falling prices. The result is resent- 
ment against the continuing demand 
of creditors for interest payments 
and the foreclosure of mortgages. 

In 1935, the people of Alberta 


elected to power the Social Credit ° 


party in the hope of eliminating the 
burden of debt. Under the plan pro- 
posed by the government, each adult 
member of the community was to be 
assured a monthly credit dividend 
of $25, in money issued by the Prov- 
ince for use only within its borders. 
This plan failed to materialize and 
all legislation along the line has been 
declared illegal. The defect of the 
program has weakened the appeal of 
Social Credit but not the popularity 
of the Social Credit party as an ex- 
pression of rural discontent. 


If War Comes 

We have sketched the economic 
and political dilemmas which con- 
front Canada. Both of these are made 
more critical because of uncertainty 
about her position if Great Britain 
should go to war. Although Canada 
has full Dominion status and has in- 
dividufal membership in the League 
of Nations, it is generally agreed that 
participation in war by Great Britain 
would require the Dominion to intern 
enemy ships, to abstain from trade 
with the enemy and to cooperate with 
the British navy. Being thus a bellig- 
erent technically, it might be difficult 
for Canada to refrain from direct 
participation. 

Confronted with great lack of 
unity internally and uncertain im- 
perial obligations, the Dominion is 
anxiously debating her future, while 
imitating us in trying to dodge the 
issue. What will her policy be? An 
attempt to follow the United States 
in a program of isolation by a decla- 
ration of neutrality? Recognition of 
the bonds of empire and the demands 
which loyalty would make upon het 
foreign policy? Or the adoption of @ 
formula of collective security 
upon the desire to defend democracy 
against fascism? 
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NLESS you are an addict, 
| | save your breath. The detec- 
tive fiction fan never makes 
excuses for his choice of reading 
matter. He says simply: “I like it.” 
You rave, and he reaches calmly for 
still another Murder in the Midriff 
and is soon long gone, deaf to your 
eloquence. Art versus tripe, the hor- 
rors of a ruined taste, the dangers of 
his wobbly moral fibre, all leave him 
cold. Or you congratulate him. You 
tell him that he has been sharing his 
lust for second - hand jitters with 
Presidents of the United States, Su- 
preme Court justices, and a whole 
herd of first-chop preachers, teach- 
ers, composers and the like. Is he 
gratified? Not unless you trot out 
the names of the books themselves. 
He may have missed a good one. 

What are you to do with a chap 
like that? Especially since he shows 
horse sense and is historically cor- 
rect? He takes the curious position 
that the reader’s job is to read, the 
writer’s to write. When better de- 
tective novels are written, he will 
read them. Better detective ‘novels 
will, in fact, be written (he re- 
marks), because he now reads these. 

The detective novel is still in its 
infancy; yet already we have such 
smooth and subtle pieces of writing 
as Michael Innes’s Hamlet, Revenge!, 
N. Iles’s Before the Fact, John Bu- 
chan’s The Three Hostages, Clem- 
ence Dane’s Enter Sir John, Dorothy 
Sayers’s Strong Poison. The grow- 
ing popularity of any literary form, 
for whatever reason, will soon at- 
tract writers and crowd out mere 
scribblers. This is as true for the de- 
tective novel as it ever was for the 
more respectable literary novel. Of 
course crude thrillers were the first 
to emerge: the powerful raw mate- 
rials avidly enjoyed. A good many 
of us had the seats of our pants 
smartly warmed for being caught 
with Old Sleuth, Old Cap Collier, 
Old King Brady, or even that now 
accepted classic, Sherlock Holmes 
himself. Today most‘ of the selected 
School reading-lists contain a con- 
Siderable number of detective ti- 
tles, presumably with the blessing of 
boards of education. The fine, fin- 
hed products have begun to ap- 
pear. 

Most readers would rather have a 
detective story, anyway, than the 
high-brow studies that have been 
passed off for novels in recent years. 
They want a yarn, a tale, a narrative 
packed with movement. They want 










































































Scrutinizing the 
Detective Novel 


By B. J. R. Stolper 


Lincoln School, Columbia University 


it compounded of a reasonable num- 
ber of shocking, pitiful, glorious, hi- 
larious incidents, so deftly mixed 
that illusion becomes reality till the 
end of the last page. 

Not that the writers of detective 
fiction, even the earlier ones, were 
all anonymous hacks! Poe’s four ven- 
tures in the field were done at the 
beginning of the last century. 
Charles Dickens, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, G. K. Chesterton, Arthur 
Machen would hardly be called fur- 
tive purveyors of grubby shockers 
shuddering in the rage of poor gram- 
mar. And Dostoyevsky? What is 
Crime and Punishment, that over- 
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* 
whelming Russian masterpiece, but 
a detective tale full fledged, in which 
the murderer is soon found, the chief 
puzzle being how to bring him to 
punishment? For that matter, what 
is Macbeth? Or Hamlet? 

Readers attract first-rate writers 
to any field of growing popularity. 
It was no cause of surprise to me 
when the publishers revealed that 
Nicholas Blake, author of that ex- 
cellent thriller, Trouble Brewing, 
was no less a person than C. Day 
Lewis who is, after W. H. Auden, the 
most important British poet today. 
The tale itself was a humdinger, the 
double significance of the title a 
brainstorm. But there was a treatise 
in it, too, competently handled; and 
my respect kept mounting with my 
interest for the admirable interpre- 
tation of modern politics and eco- 
nomics which the author wove in so 
swiftly and without tediousness dur- 
ing the course of his sleuthing. When 
Eden Phillpotts turned to the detec- 
tive novel he put skill to work, both 
in his recent trilogy, in The Red Red- 
maynes, and in the Grey Room, so 
short, so baffling in its rising super- 
natural climax, and yet, unlike the 
disappointing promise of- the famous 
Brocklebank Riddle, so satisfactory 
in its ending. John Buchan, now 
Governor General of Canada, is a 
respectable name in letters, dating 
back to the old Yellow Book that 
published the careful efforts of young 
Stevenson, young Henley and young 
Oscar Wilde. In The Three Hostages, 
John Buchan wrote one of the most 
perfectly worked out and intriguing 
detective novels ever done. You must 
read it. Starting from three dis- 
jointed, widely scattered, irrelevant 
phrases, the author ends with such 
a closely knitted, satisfactory grip 
on the master criminal as would have 
gladdened the heart of Sir Arthur 
himself. If Clemence Dane, the 
dramatist, delights you in Enter Sir 
John, it is partly because of the prac- 
ticed skill with which she weaves in 
unobtrusive bits of Shakespeare, all 
unquoted, into the murder story. 

Using the masterful devices of a 
still older day, two recent writers of 
detective novels left a lasting im- 
pression on the whole madhouse 
where we happy addicts dwell. I re- 
fer to N. Iles (whoever he is; it’s a 
pseudonym) in Before the Fact, and 
Anthony Berkeley in Trial and Er- 
ror. The methods, in both instances, 
were from ancient Greek literature; 
but the first leaned on Aeschylus or 


Sophocles, and the other on Plato. 

At this point it may be well to say 
a word about the ingredients that go 
into the making of detective stories. 
Why do some of the hellish brews 
fail to give back the proper kick? 
Murder, mystery, detection, adven- 
ture, gangsters, rackets, intrigue, 
horror, the supernatural may be 
found together, or severally, in all 
detective stories. In most of the good 
ones the crime must be murder. 
Short of murder the writer has to 
hoick about among grandiose fan- 
tasies of seizing the globe, stealing 
billions, changing men into microbes 
and whatnot; all of which, leading 
inevitably into the super-hyper-de- 
tective of the Doc Savage variety, 
are bound to bore you in the end. 

And the murderer? He may also 
be said to set the tone of the story, 
according to whether he is the cold, 
cruel city gangster, the cold, cruel 
country skin-flint, the professional 
torpedo, the expert amateur, the 
rank amateur, the mad-scientist kill- 
er, the anti- everybody killer, the 
money-mad, the jealous, the cover- 
up killer, the double - personality, 
the throwback, etc., etc. 

To baffle the murderer and aid the 
detective (or to baffle the detective 








“Sleuths of every known age, weight, 
height, sex, rank, and nationality.” 


and aid the murderer), a whole 
flourishing crop of contrivances has 
sprung up since the days of Gaboriau 
and Edgar Allan Poe. Among these 
are: the footprint, the fingerprint, 
the forged fingerprint, the Bertillon 
measurement; the blood under the 
microscope, hair under the micro- 
scope, anything under the micro- 
scope; the dust in the pockets, under 
the fingernails, in the trouser cuff, in 


the earhole; the plaster - of - paris 
mould of the hands, of the feet, of the 
knees, of anything you can think of; 
the monograph on cigar ashes, the 
dictaphone, the dramatic image on 
the dead man’s retina; the button 
found near the spot, the shred of 
cloth clenched in the rigid hand, the 
smear of lipstick on the discarded 
cigarette butt; the truth test, the 
ballistics test, the paraffine gunpow- 
der test, etc., etc. 

The murder itself? Hm-mm. That 
may have been committed under the 
influence of a number of causes now 
beginning to grow embarrassingly 
familiar; the influence of hypnotism, 
of sleep-walking, of unknown drugs, 
of congenital insanity, of intermit- 
tent insanity; of marihuana, of mas- 
ter-minding, of reading detective- 
stories; of intimidation, protective 
instinct, stupidity, cupidity, lust, 
amusement, etc., etc. 

Taking the last four paragraphs 
together, we may dismiss at once 
from our attention all the stories that 
emphasize anything else than the 
murder, its detection and its results. 
Whole libraries will then disappear 
and stop wasting our time masquer- 
ading for what they are not. Gang- 
ster, horror, racketeer and super- 
natural stories will drop out of the 
picture, together with all the doings 
in the international spy market. 

How to make orie’s story “differ- 
ent,” there’s the rub! You will recall 
several instances (I hope) among 
those I mentioned before. The best 
known of them all never bothered to 
do it. Sherlock Holmes set the pat- 
tern (“You know my methods, Wat- 
son!’’), and the astutely sharp-nosed, 
encyclopedia sleuth with his stooge 
has been holding good all the way 
down to the present day and Philo 
Vance and Dr. Thorndyke. Edgar 
Wallace hardly varied his formula 
by a hair. Not that he couldn’t do it 
when he wanted to. Here’s the trick, 
if you’d like to compete: 

Under his general policy, Edgar 
Wallace kept his tones in sharp 
blacks and glaring whites, never in 
merging shades. Listed, you have the 
following results: 

1. The villainous villain; usually 
‘foreign, most often German, obviously 
unpleasant, physically awkward and 
unlovely. 

2. The assistant villain, only 98 point 
nine percent corrupt; British, obvious 
veneer of upper - middle - classdom; 
usually possessed of a sister, a wife, or 
something, equally British, glittering, 
quasi-corrupt and unconvincing. 

3. The sweet heroine who doesn’t 
know she’s an heiress, and whose daily 
experience is a headlong escape from 
one continuous ambush of death, or 
forced marriage to the villain. 


4. The incredibly astute lover-de. 
tective-hero attached, under cover, to 
Scotland Yard, who knows the crim. 
inal beforehand. 

5. The heroine’s only relative, de- 
formed, deranged, misplaced or dis- 
guised; but always incredibly rich 
from something he found abroad and 
always, always eager to give it all to 
the girl he has never seen. 

6. The plot: get the papers, get the 
gn get the diamonds, get the formula. 

ill policemen, kill innocent bystand- 
ers to kill policemen, burn buildings, 
use snakes, bombs, gangsters, under- 
ground passages—only to get your 
come-uppance in the end. Oh, yes: the 
emphasis decidedly on the villain, never 
on the hero-heroine. And there you are! 

It was R. Austin Freeman and 
Agatha Christie who really put forth 
something new in the detective fic- 
tion formula. Freeman’s The Sing- 





“, . . all the doings in the international 


° 
spy market.” 


ing Bone makes use of the sternest 
of detective methods. The book con- 
sists of eight stories, in four connect- 
ed series of two each. The detective 
in all of them is Dr. Thorndyke, then 
beginning his long career. Of each 
series, the first story always shows 
the crime being committed, the crim- 
inal concealing all traces. The second 
story in each series begins with the 
mere fact of the crime discovered, 
and the detective, Dr. Thorndyke, 
commencing his research. The read- 
er knows all the criminal knew. He 
knows, too, precisely how little the 
detective has to start on. He can 
pounce at once on any unfair coin- 
cidences, any favors thrown to the 
detective by the author. When at the 
close of each series, the detective can 
lay his hand on the hidden criminal 
and say, “This is the man!” —the 
reader can say, “Now that’s a detec- 
tive!” It is curious that Mr. Freeman 
never followed up his own method 
for long. Perhaps it was too drastic. 

Agatha Christie’s device takes less 
explaining, though it gives me aa 
excuse for a peculiar footnote. Told 
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briefly, in her The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd, the detective himself turns 
out to be the criminal, working on 
the case to cover up clues against 
himself. Obviously the same device 
cannot be used again, either by its 
discoverer or by another. I say “dis- 
coverer,” The Greeks—I almost 
said the Greeks had a word for 
it! In essence, the plot of The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd is to 
be found in its first handling in 
the Oedipus Tyrannis of Sopho- 
cles, written about twenty-five 
hundred years ago. 

In the search for something 
different, one publishing house 
invented a “crime-file,” and an- 
other printed a Baffle Book. Both, 
I think, are temporary fads. The 
crime-file is an envelope con- 
taining “real” clues: an actual 
hair, a shred of cloth, a bit of 
button. The idea is that the read- 
er will get a thrill from the phys- 
ical handling of “actual” clues. 
The Baffle Book relates the facts 
and the circumstances in each of 
a number of crimes, and stops 
just short of the solution in each 
case. That’s left to the reader—with 
the answers in the back, as in the 
old-fashioned arithmetics! The 
whole thing is so obviously a game 
that it destroys the sense of reality 
so indispensable to the illusions of 
fiction. 

Most detective writers content 
themselves with trying to make 
their manhunter different, while 
sticking pretty close to the old, tried 
formula in the story itself. For this 
Teason we get to make the acquain- 
tance of sleuths of every known age, 
weight, height, sex, rank, profes- 
sion, nationality; etc. We have the 
blind detective, the woman detec- 
tive, the Chinese, Belgian, Cherokee 
Indian, Chinese-American, all in an 
English-speaking setting. We have 
the arm-chair detective of John Carr 
Dickson and Patience Wentworth 
(borrowed from Sherlock Holmes’s 
brother, Mycroft), the priest, doctor, 
lawyer, Indian, thief. 

Of all the above, three, perhaps, 
deserve special mention here for one 
reason or another. In The Eyes of 
Max Carrados, by Ernest Bramah, 
the detective is blind. With fine 
imagination the author centers the 
whole power of search in observa- 
tion through the remaining four 
Senses and deductive reasoning from 
what they can be made to reveal. The 
Father Brown volumes of G. K. 
Chesterton, in which the detective is 
a Roman Catholic priest, are easily 


the wildest, wisest and wittiest in 


the whole imaginary department of 
crime checkers. Finally, The Cases of 


Randolph Mason, by Melville Davis- 
son Post, was so well done as almost 
to become dangerous. The principal 
character is a thoroughly capable 
lawyer, pitted against the spirit of 
the law, and all too wickedly fa- 
miliar with its exact wording. He can 





“Why do some of the hellish brews fail to give 
back the proper kick?” 


(and does) find loopholes.anywhere, 
in any of the statutes, civil or crim- 
inal, to frustrate justice. Like Ar- 
thur Train’s Mr. Tutt (a more genial 
imitation), The Cases of Randolph 
Mason is stoutly documented with 
the names and numbers of the pages 
and volumes of genuine decisions. It 
pays to know your law. In detective 
fiction it pays to know anything. 
What would I consider the prop- 
er formula for a good detective 
story? Father Ronald Knox, in the 
fine introduction to one of his own 
exciting volumes, goes at the ques- 
tion negatively, listing ten amusing 
thou-shalt-nots for would-be detec- 
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tive writers. Here are four of them, 
evidently based on Father Knox’s 
own helter-skelter reading: 
Never have a Chinaman as your vil- 
lain. : 
Never bring in identical twins 
No unknown South American poi- 
son, please. 

Don’t drag in a total stranger at 
the last minute and blame the 
crime on him. 

They strike a responsive 
chord, don’t they? One of the an- 
noyances that spoils Carolyn 
Wells for me, for instance, is the 
way in which she lets her read- 
ers, as well as her characters, 
blunder along to the end of the 
book, and then pops in with her 
detective, Fleming Revel, and 
has him solve the mystery in a 
jiffy. It’s not sporting. 

But to my formula! I base it 
on the cream of them all who are 
writing at present — Dorothy 
Sayers, H. C. Bailey, Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner, Dashiel Hammett, 
Virginia Rath. If you consider 
your whole detective story as a 
unit of one, mix in the following 
proportions: 

One half Sherlock Holmes; 

One fourth P. G. Wodehouse; 

One eighth sheer adventure; 

One eighth anything you know best. 


The serious old timers who plod 
along and offer you nothing but 
problems, bore you. The jokesters 
who lark along never serious about 
anything, annoy you. The knife-in- 
your-teeth-lads - knock - ’em-down- 
and-drag-’em-out school, make you 
wonder where the police can be all 
this time. As to the specialists, they’re 
not worth listening to—unless they 
mix judiciously the other three! 

Here I ought to stop. But I cannot 
help making note of three other 
items. 

Item: The popular failure of that 
sinister thriller, The Cadaver of Gid- 
eon Wyck. This was so top-heavy 
with realistic horrors, that the read- 
er didn’t care who did what. 


Item: Why will people read about 
Philo Vance, when they can go to the 
pages of Reginald Fortune and get 
four times the pleasure? 

Item: Have you been bitten by the 
pulps, the cheaper magazines? Most 
of them are pretty awful, but three 
of the detective variety are a great 
deal more than passable, though they 
have their shortcomings. They are, 
in that order, The Black Mask, The 
Detective Fiction Weekly and The 
Double Detective. 

Oh—I forgot to mention J. H. 
Wallis, A. J. A. Walling, Mignon Eb- 
erhardt, R. Feilding, Helen Reilly, 
Freeman Wills Croft, J. J. Conning- 
ton, and about forty other good ones. 





Remembrance 


(Concluded from page 12) 
which might be about share-cropper 
floggings in the South if it weren’t a 
novel about witch hunting in old Salem 
days. Another good example of mod- 
ern treatment of early New England 
is Esther Forbes’ Paradise. 

As for the Civil War and the men 
who made it, little grandeur has sur- 
vived. This period of conflict has been 
the most popular subject of them al! 
for the new vogue of historical novels. 
Nearly a score of works of fiction in 
the season 1936-37 dealt with it, and 
the publishers’ announcements for the 
new year promise as many more. Re- 
examining this tragic era in the disil- 
lusioning perspective of the World 
War, and after nearly two decades of 
hard-hitting fiction which has tried to 
strip from war its legendary glamour, 
our writers in the present vogue have 
been realistic and have continued to 
lay bare its horror and its waste. In 
the struggle between the states they 
have stressed the senseless passions of 
overwrought leaders, the sectional ha- 
treds aroused by the hotheads, the pur- 
poseless destruction of men, goods, and 
a way of life. 

The more colorful side of the west- 
ern frontier is still under the cloud of 
the dime-novel days, and has been less 
intensively cultivated in fiction during 
this new vogue for historical novels. 
It has been treated through incidental 
reference and implication in chroni- 
cles like Michael Foster’s American 
Dream and Archie Binns’ The Laurels 
Are Cut Down; in fictionized biogra- 
phy like Flannery Lewis’ recreation 
of the life of his grandmother in Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, from 1861; and by 
historical studies like Everett Dick’s 
The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890. 

The best example of the way this 
period has been exploited is to be 
viewed in Conrad Richter’s long short 
story, The Sea of Grass, recreating the 
vanished past of a wealthy cattle king 
who, in a corner of New Mexico, ruled 
his empire of grass with virility, free- 
dom, and inoffensive arrogance. But 
compared to the overexploited Civil 
War, this era is stil] untouched. and 
the forthcoming season promises at 
least a half-dozen new novels with the 
Old West as their background. 

To quote an anonymous Englishman 
in the London Times, far removed 
from the American scene: 

By Old-World standards a millennium 
of development . . . has been packed into 
a century in the United States. History has 
been and is being made at an astonishing 
rate. American novels are almost of neces- 
sity historical novels. One chapter of his- 
tory is filled with events sufficient for a 
full-length book, and the nearness of it all 
makes it difficult for the native novelist to 
exercise the essential qualities of his art. 
selectivity and perspective. . . . There lies 
the American writers’ problem, to make 
real and living the wonderfully theatrical 


material. Few have solved it, and these are 
high examples to follow. 





Reprinted from The English Journal 
with permission of the editors and the 
author. 
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Old Slewfoot 


(Continued from page 5) 


Rip returned to his attempts for the 
bear’s throat and Julia took up her 
worrying from the rear. The bear stood 
again at bay, weaving. Jody ran to his 
father. Penny was already on his feet. 
The right side of his face was black 
with powder. Slewfoot shook free of 
Rip, whirled to Julia and caught her 
to his chest with his cupped claws. 
She yelped sharply. Rip hurled him- 
self at the back and buried his teeth 
in the hide. 

Jody screamed, “He killin’ Julia!” 

Penny ran desperately into the heart 
of the fracas. He jammed the gun-bar- 
rel in the bear’s ribs. Even in her pain, 
Julia had taken a grip on the black 
throat above her. Slewfoot snarled 
and turned suddenly and plunged 
down the bank of the creek and into the 
deep water. Both dogs kept their hold. 
Slewfoot swam madly. Only Julia’s 
head showed above water, below the 
bear’s snout. Rip rode the broad back 
with bravado. Slewfoot made the far 
bank and scrambled up its side. Julia 
loosed her hold and dropped limply 
on the earth. The bear plunged toward 
the dense thicket. For a moment more 
Rip stayed with him. Then, confused, 
he too dropped away and turned back 
uncertainly to the creek. He snuffed at 
Julia and sat down on his haunches 
and howled across the water. There 
was a crashing in the distant under- 
growth, then silence. 

Penny called, “Here, 
Julia!” 

Rip wagged his stumpy tail and did 
not stir. Penny lifted his hunting horn 
to his lips and blew caressingly. Jody 
saw Julia lift her head, then fall back 
again. 

Penny said, “I got to go fetch her.” 

He slipped off his shoes and slid down 
the bank into the water. He struck out 
strongly. A few yards from shore the 
current laid hold of him as though he 
were a log and shot him down-stream 

(Continued on page 35) 


Rip! Here, 






Breaking Into Print 
(Concluded from page 10) 


est virtue that it did have an authep. 
tic sympathy with a very little Lit. 
tle Man; a New York clerkling 
lonely and timid, who longed to “gee 
the world,” as we used to say in thoge 
days before the world became syj- 
cidal and dishevelled and generally 
not worth seeing. He inherited a for. 
tune of a few hundred dollars; he 
started off world-seeing by cattle. 
boat to Liverpool and on foot through 
England; he became as retchingly 
homesick as I-had been on just the 
same sort of trip after freshman year 
in college; and he wisely returned to 
clerkship and littleness. 

The book sold well enough—per- 
haps 2000 copies—and even had two 
or three cordial reviews. 

So 1920, and Main Street and the 
photographs, interviews, invitations 
to lecture, nibbles (still resisted) 
from Hollywood, and all the rest of 
the clamor with which the world 
tries, inevitably, to keep a writer 
from his one job—which is writing. 
It has been a good job and, even 
when it has been rather sweaty and 
nerve - jangling, I have enjoyed it 
more than I would have enjoyed 
anything except pure research ina 
laboratory. Mind you, the writing it- 
self has been-as important to me as 
the product, and I have always been 
somewhat indifferent as to whether 
I have been working on a solemn 
novel or an impertinent paragraph 
for the New Yorker. I have never 
been a propagandist for anything, 
nor against anything save dullness. 
A good job—and not for gold would 
I recommend ‘it as a career to any 
one who cared a‘*hoot for the re- 
wards, for the praise, for the prizes, 
for the embarrassment of being ret- 
ognized in the restaurants, or for 
anything, at all save the secret pleat 
ure of sitting in a frowsy dressing- 
gown, before a typewriter, exulting 
in the small number of hours when 
the words come invigoratingly out ia 
black on white. 

And as the recipe for writing, all 
writing, I remember no high-flown 
counsel but always and only Mary 
Heaton Vorse’s jibe, delivered to® 
bunch of young and mostly incom 
petent hopefuls back in 1911: “The 
art of writing is the art of appl 
the seat of the pants to the seat! 
the chair.” As for the others—le 
them go to Hollywood or to the 
dios” of the N.B.C., and every 
will be idealistic, and the lit 
caravan will march gaily on. z 


Reprinted from Breaking into 
by permission of the publishers, 
mon and Schuster, and the author. 
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' Europe Weighs Results of 


Four-Power Settlement 


ELAXING from its war scare, 
Europe has begun examining 
the results of the Four-Power 

parley which dismembered Czecho- 
slovakia in order to preserve peace. 
Has the basis been laid for years of 
peace, or will Europe soon drift back 
to the brink of war? Was the “price 
of peace” too high? ~* 

Defending his actions and the 
Munich settlement in the House of 
Commons Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain declared sharply: “I have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of.” But he cau- 
tioned his audience not to expect 
too much from the Four-Power pact. 
“I am too much of a realist to be- 
lieve that we are going to achieve 
our paradise in a day,” he said, and 
then announced that Britain would 
continue to speed re-armament. Dis- 
cussing the British-German friend- 
ship treaty that he signed with Hitler 
after the Munich meeting, the Prime 
Minister denied that it contained 
“secret” clauses, or that it bound the 
two nations “never to fight each 
other again.”’ This, he explained, was 
merely an expression of opinion and 
hope. After listening to four days of 
bitter debate on the Munich settle- 
ment, in which Chamberlain was de- 
nounced for “surrendering to force,” 
the House upheld him by a vote of 
366 to 144, and then adjourned until 
November 1. Only twenty members 
of Chamberlain’s Conservative party 
majority showed their disapproval 
by refusing to vote. They included 
Anthony Eden, former Foreign Min- 
ister; Winston Churchill, and Alfred 
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Duff-Cooper, former head of the 
Navy who resigned his cabinet post. 

In Paris, Premier Daladier won 
Parliament’s approval of the Munich 
pact, but France faced many grave 
problems. The Premier’s foreign pol- 
icy had wrecked the Popular Front 
combination of Socialist, Radical- 
Socialist, and Communist parties, 
which had cooperated since -1936, 
and Daladier and his Radical-Social- 
ists must now depend on conserva- 
tive (right-wing) groups for support. 
Living from “hand to mouth” be- 
cause of the business depression and 
a nearly empty treasury, the govern- 
ment was further hit by the cost of 
mobilizing troops during the Czech- 
German crisis. Before adjourning, 
Parliament granted the Premier full 
powers to meet the financial emer- 
gency, but the problem of what to do 
remains to be solved. The govern- 
ment is expected to lower the value 
of the franc (unit of French money) 
again in an effort to gain a little ready 
cash. A “peace loan’ may also be 
asked, and the population may be 
requested to make a “national con- 
tribution” by working a number of 
days without pay, or, for those who 
can afford it, making a money pay- 
ment. 

Turning from these serious domes- 
tic problems, the French see a bleak 
outlook in foreign affairs. Czecho- 
slovakia was the “corner-stone” of 
the Little Entente of Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, largely created by France 
to halt German expansion. The Mun- 
ich pact therefore destroyed the 
whole system of alliances which 
France had built up for security. 
Russia, another ally of France, has 
denounced the Munich settlement, 
and the French find themselves de- 
pending solely on Britain, and the 
hope that peace pacts can be made 
with Germany and Italy. Italian 
press comments have been critical of 
France for not giving Mussolini 
“more credit” for arranging the Mu- 
nich parley—a sore point that may 
hamper Italo-French discussions. 

Russia, left out of the Munich par- 
ley, is expected to withdraw from 
European affairs and build up her 
defenses against the day when the 
Nazi “Push to the East” will collide 
with her interests. 

Germany, meanwhile, turned her 
eyes to other conquests. The resig- 
nation of President Benes, the target 
of Hitler’s wrath for several years, 
signals a swing of Czechoslovak pol- 
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DON’T THEY FEEL A BIT SILLY? 


icy toward Germany. The little Re- 
public henceforth is expected to take 
Nazi orders. The Nazis also are hold- 
ing over its head a threat to demand 
“reparations” for “injustices inflicted 
on Sudeten Germans since 1918.” 
A map issued by the international 
commission in charge of partitioning 
Czechoslovakia also shows that Hit- 
ler is gaining more territory than he 
originally demanded. 

Pushing her drive southeast, Ger- 
many has sent spokesmen to Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgar- 
ia, and Turkey in an effort to increase 
Nazi trade. Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Turkey had been leaning toward 
Britain and France, but the deser- 
tion of Czechoslovakia is expected 
to swing them over to cooperation 
with Germany. German newspapers 
have spoken boldly of a drive to ob- 
tain Rumanian oil, a product badly 
needed by German industry. And the 
strong Nazi party in Rumania will 
give Germany a helping hand. Ru- 
mania has expressed fears that the 
Munich settlement, which forced - 
Czechoslovakia to surrender her 
minorities, may lead to demands that 
she give up the territory she gained 
from the World War. Large numbers 
of Hungarians and Germans live in 
Rumania. 

In Washington, reports- say that 
President Roosevelt is quietly sound- 
ing out world powers in the hope of 
inspiring a new disarmament confer- 
ence to head off a future war. But in 
spite of the optimism that followed 
the Munich settlement at first, Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and Germany are 
continuing to arm at a rate far ex- 
ceeding the 1914 arms race which 
led to the World War. 
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6. Madame Chairman 
By Gay Head 


ERRY had something up her 
sleeve for the entertainment 
committee meeting. Tom was 

sure of that! And he hoped that certain 
something would explain her reason 
for selecting the Dickens sisters to 
serve on the committee. Jane and 
Mary were certainly “the Dickens,” 
as far as class activities were con- 
cerned. Always stirring up trouble, 
but never willing to work. With most 
of the class they were about as popu- 
lar as bumble bees. But they had a 
swanky roadster and charge accounts 
at all the drug stores. Consequently, 
they had “friends’’—of a sort, at their 
beck and call. 

Tom, as senior class president, had 
decided to try a new system for the 
Hallowe’en party. (Some of the com- 
mittees hadn’t worked so well to- 
gether last year.) Tom had appointed 
Jerry as chairman, but, on the sly, 
he had asked her to make out her 
own list of committee members. Then 
he made the appointments in class 
meeting. Surely there would be little 
excuse for non-cooperation, if the 
chairman chose her own committee. 
But the Dickens girls—watch out for 
tr-rouble! 

The first committee meeting was 
set for Tuesday afternoon, ten days 
before the Hallowe’en party on Fri- 
day night. The Dickens sisters, run- 
ning true to form, breezed in 20 min- 
utes late, flopped into vacant chairs 
in the corner of the room, and pro- 
ceeded to devote their whole atten- 
tion to a movie magazine. 

Ellen Penn, whose “shorthand and 
typing” kept her in demand as a sec- 
retary, was so perturbed by their be- 
havior that she almost forgot to take 
notes, but Jerry went ahead with 
committee business, as outlined in 
“Old Faithful,” the big black note- 
book Jerry said she “couldn’t live 
without”! 

“Molly, will you write the invita- 
tions for us?” Jerry was a wizard at 
getting the right people for the right 
jobs. Take Molly, for good instance. 
Slow as a snail, and just as stupid, 
but she wrote a “good hand,” and she 
would work her fingers off on a job. 

“Now I'd like to have Jack, Betty 
Barker and Kay White plan the pro- 
gram, with Jack as chairman, and 
also master of ceremonies for the 
evening. I know you three can pro- 
vide a bang-up good program. Don’t 
forget about wax for the gym floor and 
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if you decide on ‘program’ dancing, 
please have the programs ready. If 
you like ‘cut-ins,’ okay, but get a ref- 
eree’s whistle, so that we can have a 
few ‘no-breaks.’ And if you should 
plan a cabaret affair, remember 
you’re responsible, not only for the 
floor show, but also for card tables 
and chairs, both borrowing and re- 
turning. Ill leave it up to you. But 
let’s have some form of entertain- 
ment. Several of the class don’t 
dance, and we want them to have a 
good time too. 

“Pete,” she said, “I’m asking you 
to be a one-man music committee. 











———— 
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Consult the program committee and 
then arrange to get either the school 
orchestra or an outside band. You 
know our price limit, and don’t forget 
to have them sign a contract. Let’s 
not be left in the lurch! And Pete, 
you’ll be responsible for arranging the 
piano and chairs for them in the gym. 
Be sure to get a check from the treas- 
urer the day of the party, and send 
the orchestra home with their pay. 

“On the decorations, I’d like to see 
a bang-up good job,” Jerry contin- 
ued. “Hallowe’en offers wonderful 
possibilities, and the program com- 
mittee should provide extra ideas. 
Jane—” Everybody except Jane 
Dickens looked up. “Jane, will you 
and Mary take charge of the decora- 
tions, with Dick Jones and Harry 
Black as your strong-men to scale 
the ceiling or whatever?” 

Jane dropped the magazine on the 
floor. “Well, for crying out loud,” she 
said, “can’t you dig up any more 
dirty work? And if you think I’m go- 


—— 


ing to waste my Senior year cutting 
eyes out of pumpkins, you’re crazy! 
Why don’t we ever get one of the 
white-collar jobs, like being on the 
reception committee? Or is that soft 
spot only for your pals?” Jane 
glanced significantly in Tom’s direc- 
tion. 

Everybody watched Jerry. She 
was certainly on the spot. But Jerry 
didn’t bat an eye. “Why not say— 
‘like Tom,’ instead of glaring at 
him?” she asked quietly. “Anyhow, 
here’s your answer. Tom, as you 
know, is president of our class. That’s 
the reason he should and does greet 
the guests. But that is not the reason 
he’s heading a special clean-up com- 
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mittee. He and half a dozen of the 
boys have volunteered to do the real 
dirty work. And, if you had been here 
on time, you would have heard all 
about it.” 

“Oh—” was all Jane could say. For 
once she was stumped! 

“The reason I asked you to work 
on the decorations, Jane, is that I’ve 
seen some of the art work you've 
done,” Jerry went on, “and I think 
the Seniors should be proud to use 
your talents, not keep them a secret. 
Some of your ideas for that ‘game- 
room’ design project were swell.” 

So this was Jerry’s idea. To make 
the job fit the person. Well, perhaps 
she had something there. No one else 
had dared give Jane any responsibil- 
ity, after the way she muffed the 
Sophomore picnic and forgot to pro- 
vide punch, tea, or water. 

Jerry referred to her notebook. 
“The reception committee has al- 
ready been appointed. Polly and sev- 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Old Slewfoot 


(Continued from page 33) 


at a fierce clip. He struggled against it, 
fighting for distance. Jody saw him 
stagger to his feet far down the run, 
wipe the water from his eyes and push 
his way back up the shore to his dogs. 
He leaned to examine the hound, then 
gathered her under one arm. This time 
he went some distance up-stream be- 
fore taking to the creek. When he 
dropped into the water, stroking with 
his free arm, the current picked him 
up and deposited him almost at Jody’s 
feet. Rip paddled behind him, landed 
and shook himself. Penny laid the old 
hound down gently. 

“She’s bad hurt,” he said. 

He took off his shirt and trussed the 
dog in it. He tied the sleeves together 
to make a sling and hoisted it on his 
back. 

“This settles it,” he said. “I got to 
git me a new gun.” 

The powder burn on his cheek had 
already turned into a blister. 

“What’s wrong, Pa?” 

“Near about ever’thing. The ham- 
mer’s loose on the cylinder. I knowed 
that. I been havin’ to cock it two-three 
times right along. But when it back- 
fired, that belongs to mean the main- 
spring’s got weak. Well, le’s git goin’. 
You tote the blasted ol’ gun.” 

The procession started homeward 
through the swamp. Penny cut north 
and west. 

“Now [ll not rest ‘till I git that 
bear,” he said. “Jest give me a new 
gun—and time.” 

Suddenly Jody could not endure the 
sight of the limp bundle in front of him. 
There were tricklings of blood down 
his father’s thin bare back. 

“IT want to go ahead, Pa.” 

Penny turned and eyed him. 

“Don’t go gittin’ faintified on me.” 

“I kin break a trail for you.” 

“All right. Go ahead. Jody—take the 
knapsack. Git you some bread. Eat a 
bite, boy. You’ll feel better.” 

Jody fumbled blindly in the sack and 
pulled out the parcel of pancakes. The 
brierberry jelly was tart and cool on 
his tongue. He was ashamed to have it 
taste so good. He bolted several of the 
cakes. He handed some to his father. 

“Rations is mighty comfortin’,” Pen- 
ny said. 

A whine sounded in the bushes. A 
small cringing form was following 
them. It was Perk, the feice. Jody 
kicked at him in a fury. 

“Don’t bother him,” Penny said. “I 
Suspected him all along. There’s dog’s 
is bear-dogs and there’s dogs jest isn’t 
bear-dogs.” 

The feice dropped in at the end of 
the line. Jody tried to break trail, but 


fallen trees lay, thicker than his body, ° 


and would not be stirred. 

It was good to clear the swamp at 
last and come into the open pine woods. 
It was late afternoon when the high 
pines of Baxter’s Island showed ahead. 
The procession filed down the sand road 
from the east and into the clearing. Rip 
and Perk ran ahead to the hollowed cy- 
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press watering trough kept for the 
chickens. Ma Baxter sat rocking on 
the narrow veranda, a mound of mend- 
ing in her Jap. 

“A dead dog and no bear, eh?” she 
called. 

“Not dead yit. Git me water and rags 
and the big needle and thread.” 

She rose quickly to help. Jody was 
always amazed at the capability of her 
great frame and hands when there was 
trouble. Penny laid old Julia down on 


the veranda floor. She whimpered. Jody 
bent to stroke her head and she bared 
her teeth at him. He trailed his mother 
disconsolately. She was tearing an old 
apron into strips. 

“You kin fetch the water,” she told 
him, and he scurried to the kettle. 

Penny returned to the veranda with 
an armful of crocus sacks to make a 
bed for the hound. Ma Baxter brought 
the surgical equipment. Penny un- 
wrapped his blood soaked shirt from 
the dog and bathed the deep gashes. 
Old Julia made no protest. She had 
known claws before. He sewed the two 
deepest cuts and rubbed pine gum into 
all of them. She yelped once and then 
was silent as he worked. A rib, he said, 
was broken. He could do nothing for 
that, but if she lived, it would mend. 
She had lost much blood. Her breath 
came short. Penny gathered her up, 
bed and all. 

Ma Baxter demanded, “Now where 
you carryin’ her?” 

“To the bedroom. I got to watch her 
tonight.” 

“Not to my bedroom, Ezra Baxter. 
I'll do for her what's got to be done, 
but [ll not have you poppin’ in and 
outen the bed all night, wakin’ me. I 
didn’t half sleep, last night.” 

“Then I'll sleep with Jody and bed 
Julia there,” he said. “I'll not leave 
her alone in no shed tonight. Fetch me 
cold water, Jody.” 

He carried her to Jody’s room and 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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They Took Their Pen in Hand 


Athletes and Sports Writers Have Commemoruated 


ENEATH the sweat - shirt of 
many an athlete beats a heart 
dedicated to literature. What 

price glory in the field of track, base- 
ball, football, or tennis, these young 
men have thought. An athlete’s day, 
as an athlete, is fleeting. But writing 
offers a career wherein a man may 
cover himself with years and distinc- 
tions. 

Young men whose logic follows 
such a path, leave high school or col- 
lege with a mind to becoming first 
sports writers and later — well, 
perhaps fiction writers. And that 
is precisely the career which a 
few, chosen ones have been able 
to follow. Many athletes have 
yielded to the temptation to take 
their pen in hand. Bibliographies 
list books by Bill Tilden, Helen 
Jacobs, Gene Tunney. But few of 
the great athletes have attempt- 
ed fiction. 

A number of former athletes 
turned sports writers have writ- 
ten successfuly for the popular 
magazines. Damon Runyan, 
sports writer for the Hearst pa- 
pers, Paul Gallico, formerly of 
the New York Daily News, and 
Francis Wallace of the United 
Press have all won for them- 
selves a large following among 
fiction readers who are also fans. 

Only a few really skillful writ- 
ers have attempted the novel 
about sports. In a work of this 
kind, certain problems immedi- 
ately present themselves to the au- 
thor. He must make his athletes come 
alive. That is, they must be or seem 
to be typical. They must talk amus- 
ingly in the jargon of their trade. 
They must lead the reader to decide, 
“Yes, that’s the way a fellow like that 
really is.” Moreover, the author must 
know the field of sports about which 
he is writing, yet avoid technical lan- 
guage which none but a few fans 
would understand. Of necessity, he 
must write a comparatively short 
novel in which the plot revolves 
about a particular aspect of some 
sport. Anybody who thinks these re- 
quirements are easily met should try 
to do a good sports novel sometime. 

The American writer who has 
skimmed all these hurdles with the 
greatest apparent ease is Ring W. 
Lardner. In his two famous novels, 
You Know Me Al and Lose With a 
Smile, he tells a connected story of 
baseball and professional players by 
means of letters. He developed this 
plan in Gullible’s Travels, first pub- 


lished in 1917, and in The Big Town 
by merely tying together a number 
of short stories by means of a single 
character. Of all the Ring Lardner 
creations there is no character so per- 
fectly drawn as Jack Keefe, the half- 
literate pitcher of You Know Me Al. 
Jack is the Lardner type (developed 
briefly in short stories) done in full 
relief. He is convincingly stupid, gul- 
lible and humorless. He loves a nickel 
“no more than his right eye.” 

When Jack pitches a good game for 
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the White Sox he wins the game and 
practic’ly the “serious.” The Giants, 
the Braves and the “Athaletics” are 
a-scared stiff. But when he loses it 
was because “The way my arm was I 
ought never to of went in there.” As 
he recounts his arguments to Al “I 
would of busted his jaw if they hadn’t 
stopped me. You know me Al.” The 
reader agrees with McGraw who 
says, “...I like to hang a round with 
boys that is funny and dont know 
nothing about it.” 

Danny, alias “Rudy” of Lose With 
a Smile is, if possible, a worse speller 
than Jack Keefe. Danny has been 
given the name Rudy by the team be- 
cause he can “groon” like Rudy 
“Valet.” But Rudy is no mere “groon- 


ing” leaguer. He is a budding song- - 


writer with a composition to his 
credit called “Life Is Just a Game of 
Baseball.” His art interferes with his 
pitching and he is sent by the Brook- 
lyn manager to Jersey City. He 
writes to his girl about the tragedy: 
“well kid I am threw out and dont 
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know yet if I am comeing home or 
stay in ny and groon songs for the 
radio people.” In the end he goes tg 
Jersey City. 

Ring Lardner’s books were written 


* out of a great disillusionment with 


the sports world. His characters were 
painfully like those numerous Amer. 
icans who think and act sloppily and 
stupidly. There is nothing fine or 
courageous about Lardner’s men, but 
because they are “boys that is funny 
and dont know nothing about it” the 
reader tolerates them and even 
likes them pityingly. 

Ring Lardner was the only 
sports writer who made his main 
characters dumb and inglorious, 
Most fiction writers make heroes 
of their athletes. But some, as 
well as Lardner have found 
something rotten in certain 
sports. One of the most popular 
novels exposing a vicious phase 
of sport was Francis Wallace’s 
Kid Galahad which concerned it- 
self with the tie-up between the 
rackets and heavyweight boxing, 
Rackety Rax by Joel Sayre ex- 
poses like skullduggery in col- 
lege football. To a lesser degree 
Jim Tully in The Bruiser shows 
how fights are often “fixed” 
James Curtis, an English writer, 
tells a grim story of the degrada- 
tion of a third-rate fighter in 
There Ain’t No Justice. It isa 
tough and realistic picture of the 
boxing world of the London 
slums. 

Francis Wallace has writtena 
“Pigskin Parade” for the Saturday 
Evening Post several times, as it was 
natural for him to write fietion about 
football. So far he has published two 
—That’s My Boy and O'Reilly of 
Notre Dame. 

On its face, track may not seem to 
lend itself well to novel writing. But 
one of the master sports writers re- 
cently rang the bell with The Iron 
Duke, the first chapter of which ap- 
peared recently in Scholastic. John 
R. Tunis made this story of a track 
star at Harvard thrilling and dra- 
matic. Jackson Scholtz, an Olympic 
sprinter who once beat Charles (the 
fastest human) Paddock tells the 
tales of a track coach in Split See- 
onds. He used the Lardner device of 
tying together a collection of short 
stories by means of one charactef, 
writing in the first person. 

Horse-racing is one of the most 
dramatic of all sports and of course 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Old Slewfoot 


(Concluded from page 35) 


laid her in the coruer on the pile of 
sacking. She would not drink, or could 
not, and he opened her mouth and 
poured water down her dry throat. 

“Leave her rest now. We'll go do our 
chores.” 

The clearing possessed this evening 
a strange coziness. Jody gathered the 
eggs from the hay-mow, milked the 
cow and turned the calf in to her, 
and cut wood for his mother. Penny, 
as always, went to the sink-hole with 
a wooden ox-yoke supporting two 
wooden buckets over his thin shoul- 
ders. Ma Baxter cooked supper of 
poke-greens and dried cow-peas. She 
fried a frugal slice of the fresh pork. 

“A piece o’ bear meat ’d go mighty 
good tonight,” she lamented. 

The sun set red and clear. Shadows 
lay long and black in the kitchen. 


| 
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NAME ME: (10. American, 1826) 


Penny said, “I’m wore out. I could 
do with bed.” 

Jody’s feet were raw and blistered 
from the cowhide shoes. 

“Me, too,” he said. 

‘Tll set up a whiles,’ Ma Baxter 
said. “I ain’t done much today, excusin’ 
fret and worry, and mess with the 
Sausage.” 

Penny and Jody went to their room. 
They undressed on the side of the nar- 
Tow bed. 

“Now if you was big as you Ma,” 
Penny said, “we couldn’t lay in it with- 
out somebody fell on the floor.” 

There was room enough for the two 
thin bony bodies. The red faded from 
the west and the room was dusky. The 
hound slept and whimpered in her 
sleep. The moon rose, an hour past 
the full, and the small room ‘lay in a 
silver brightness. Jody’s feet burned. 
His knees twitched. 

Penny said, “You wakeful, son?” 

“I cain’t stop walkin’.” 

“We went a fur piece. How you like 
bear-huntin’, boy?” 
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“Well—” He rubbed his knees. “I 
like thinkin’ about it.” 

“I know.” 

“T liked the trackin’ and the trailin’. 
I liked seein’ the saplin’s broke down, 
and the ferns in the swamp.” 

“T know.” 

“I liked old Julia bayin’ now and 
agin—” 

“But the fightin’s right fearsome, 
ain’t it, son?” 

“Hit’s mighty fearsome.” 

“Hit’s sickenin’, the dogs gittin’ 
bloodied and sich as that. And son, you 
ain’t never seed a bear kilt. But mean 
as they be, hit’s someway piteeful when 
they go down and the dogs tear their 
throats and they cry out just like a 
person, and lay down and die before 
you.” 

Father and son lay in silence. 

“If the wild creetur’s only leave us 
be,” Penny said. 

“T wisht we could kill ‘em all off,” 
Jody said. “Them that steals offen us 
and does us harm.” 

“Taint stealin’, in a creetur. A cree- 
tur’s got his livin’ to make and he 
makes it the best way he kin. Same as 
us. Hit’s panther nature and wolf na- 
ture and bear nature to kill their meat. 
County lines is nothin’ to them, nor a 
man’s fences. How’s a creetur te know 
the land’s mine and paid for? How’s 
a bear to know I’m dependin’ on my 
hogs for my own rations? All he knows 
is, he’s hongry.” 

Jody lay staring into the brightness. 
Baxter’s Island seemed to him a fort- 
ress ringed around with hunger. Now 
in the moonlight eyes were shining, 
red and green and yellow. The hungry 
would dart in to the clearing in swift 
forays, and kill and eat and slink away 
again. Pole-cats and ‘possums would 
raid the hen-roost, wolf or panther 
might slay the calf before daylight, 
old Slewfoot might come again to mur- 
der and feed. 

“A creetur’s only doin’ the same as 
me when I go huntin’ us meat,” Penny 
said. “Huntin’ him where he lives and 
beds and raises his young uns. Hit’s a 
hard law, but. it’s the law. ‘Kill or go 
hongry.’” 

Yet the clearing was safe. The crea- 
tures came, but they went away again. 
Joby began to shiver and could not tell 
why. 

“You cold, son?” 

“I reckon.” 

“Move close, son. [ll warm you.” 

He edged closer to his father’s bones 
and sinews. Penny slipped an arm 
around him and he lay close against 
the lank thigh. His father was the core 
of safety. His father swam the swift 
creek to fetch back his wounded dog. 
The clearing was safe, and his father 
fought for it, and for his own. A sense 
of snugness came over him and he 
dropped asleep. He awakened once, 
disturbed. Penny was crouched in the 
corner in the moonlight, ministering 
to the hound. 


Reprinted from The Yearling, by 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, copyright 
1938, by special permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 














Listen to the great 


Benjamin Franklin: 


“Ah, simple man! 
When a boy two pre- 
cious jewels were given 
thee, TIME and GOOD 
ADVICE. One thou hast 
lost, the other thrown 


away.” 


Poor Richard was 
right. 


Follow good example 
and make full use of 
time and you will have 
paved your road to suc- 
cess. 
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Words of the Week kiosk (ké-6sk), p. 18-E. French, A light, 


open-air structure where newspapers 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; and refreshments are sold. 

éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; f60d, f50t; limbo (lim-bd), p. 12. Originally, the abode 

cabe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: of souls barred from heaven through no 

this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, fault of their own; hence, the place of 

German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of neglected and forgotten things. 

syllable—French liquid 1; x—German gut- monsieurs chics (ma-syf shék), p. 17-E. 

tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words Stylish gentlemen. 

of more than one syllable, accented sylla- noisome (noi-siim), p. 12. Evil-smelling, 

bles are italicized. offensive. 
Aristophanic (ar-is-té-fdn-ik), p. 18-E. persiennes (pér-syén), p. 18-E. Outside 
Ribaldly witty, in the manner of Aris- window - shutters, made like Venetian 
tophanes, an ancient Greek playwright. blinds. 
Beyle (bal). Henri Beyle, a 19th century picaresque (pik-a-résk), p. 21-E. Novel 
French novelist, better known by his describing the adventures of a rogue. 
pen-name, Stendhal (see p. 21-E). From picaro, the Spanish word for 
chicanery (shi-kdn-ir-é), p. 8. Trickery, rogue. 
especially in legal matters. prophylaxis (pré-fi-lék-sis), p. 6. Pre- - 
culmination (kil-mi-nd-shin), p. 24-E. ventive treatment of disease. 

Peak, highest point, climax. samite (sdm-it), p. 6. A heavy silk fabric 
debacle (da-bd-kl’), p. 11. French. A sud- interwoven with gold or silver. 

den breakdown; collapse. Syrovy, Jan (yan sé-ré-vé), p. 13-S. 
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Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 34) 


eral of the ‘home ec’ girls are going 
to do the refreshments, and the 
clean-up committee has been an. 
nounced. The clean-ups are respon- 
sible for returning the borrowed 
properties of the decoration commit- 
tee as well as china and glass. But, 


.remember, they must have accurate 


lists of items borrowed and from 
whom. Tom, some of the cleaning up 
in the gym could be left until Satur- 
day, but the kitchen must be set 
straight before we leave, the night of 
the party. Sounds bad, but the clean. 
ups get to eat all the leftovers! 

“Let’s meet again next Wednesday 
at four o’clock for a final check-up,” 
said Jerry. “And I'll probably be 
prodding you every day until then. 
Jane, is there anything you’d like to 
ask before we adjourn?” 

“Er—uh—no, not now,” answered 
Jane, in a voice which sounded al- 
most subdued, for Jane. 

Could it be? Well, Jerry had won 
the first round, anyhow! 


Next Week: KITCHEN SPOOKS 








They Took Their Pen 


(Concluded from page 36) 


many novelists have used it in short 
stories, and novels. Probably the great- 
est and best-loved of the horsy novels 
is David Harum by David Noyes Wes- 
cott. David’s weakness was _ horse- 
swapping, but he was also a harness- 
racing fan. A recent story built around 
the love for horses. and the thrill of a 
great race was National Velvet by Enid 
Bagnold, an English writer. In this 
story the excitement of the Grand Na- 
tional steeplechase is heightened by 
the fact that the winning jockey isa 
girl who owns the horse she rides. 

Dog-lovers with a passion for hunt- 
ing dogs can understand the not quite 
sane love of a man for a hound he has 
bred and how he could even commit 
murder for his dog. MacKinlay. Kan- 
tor tells such a story absorbingly in 
The Voice of Bugle Ann. 

Some excellent novels have been 
written around themes which are in- 
dependent of sports but which depend 
for some of their color and perhaps 
their climax upon a sports event. Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher makes fencing an 
important phase of The Bent Twig and 
she uses a tense football game to ex- 
cellent effect in Rough Hewn. Hey- 
wood Broun in his autobiographical 
novel The Boy Grew Older shows how 
intimate contact with the world of 
sports may shape a man’s character. 

Many of the best sports writers feel 
that nobody, except perhaps Ring 
Lardner has yet written the great 
novel of sports. Maybe they are right, 
but this type of novel is still compara- 
tively new and open to development. 
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| LAUGHS] 


Dear F. in N.: Is there any way in 
which I can break my husband of 
drinking coffee out of a saucer with- 
out hurting his feelings? Mrs. N., R. 2, 


* Dubuque, Ia. 


Mrs. N.: Yes; don’t serve any saucer, 
just the cup.—Dubuque (Ia.) Witness. 
Or don’t serve any coffee—-just the 
cup and saucer.—The New Yorker. 
7. 

Sister’s Beau: “You didn’t expect to 
see me tonight, did you?” 

Sister’s Little Brother: “No. And 
neither did my sister. She didn’t put 
your picture on the piano until after 
you rang the doorbell.” 

* 
You Said It 

Tom: “When’s your birthday?” 

The Fair One: “When would it be 
most convenient for you?” 

. 
Theatrical Flash! 

“Conditions are so bad that the 
bouncers are throwing the customers 
in.”"—Billboard 

a 

Nervous passenger: “Don’t drive so 
fast around the corners. It frightens 
me.” 

Taxi driver: “Do what I do—shut 
your eyes when we come to a corner.” 

* 

She: You'll never get rich talking to 
yourself. 

He: Eddie Bergen did! 

oe 
Puzzle 

With all the warmer words there are 

Now doesn’t it seem silly 

That anything so awfully hot 

Should still be labeled “Chili”? 

—Christian Science Monitor 
. 


Son (entering office): “Well, Dad, I 
just ran up to say hello.” 

Dad: “Too late, my boy. Your mother 
fan up to say the same thing and got 


* 
Little Mary was visiting her grand- 


‘mother in the country and came upon 


a peacock. After gazing in astonish- 
ment, she ran into the house and cried, 
“Oh, grandma, come and see. One of 
your chickens is in full bloom.”—Neal 
O'Hara in New York Post. 

* 


“Why don’t you read this book of 
world history from 5000 B.C. to 1938 
AD.?” 

“Aw, I looked at it, but I don’t like 
the way it ends.” 

+ 


A matron of Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
left a note one night in the milk bottle, 
ordering some cottage cheese. Arising 

t and early, she found a note 
tucked under her pint of cream: “No 
Cottage chez. Sorrow.” — The New 
Yorker. 
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@ There’s plenty of action in soccer, 
the ball up and down the field both by 
long kicks takes energy—and trapping 
for the kick back takes energy too. P 
PEANUTS are a fine energy-producing 
Besides the delicious flavor of fresh, crisp,’ 
salted peanuts—they give you the pep 
for all sports. " 
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